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A MAJOR  BREAKTHROUGH  in  educational  co-operation  is  the  description  given  to 
an  agreement  between  University  of  Toronto  and  the  Ontario  Educational  Communi- 
cations Authority  for  a series  of  TV  programs  on  earth  sciences  under  the  supervision  of 
Erindale  Principal  J.  T.  Wilson.  After  senior  officers  of  the  University  and  the  OECA 
had  signed  the  documents  at  Massey  College,  Dr.  Lewis  Miller,  director  of  program- 
ming for  OECA  (left),  and  Noel  Moore,  Erindale  film  maker,  added  their  signatures. 
Details  of  the  event  are  reported  on  page  7. 

Full  financing  is  recommended 
for  the  church-affiliated  colleges 


“Subject  to  certain  conditions,  church- 
affiliated  colleges  should  be  eligible  for 
the  same  financial  support  as  that  avail- 
able to  secular  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.” 

This  was  one  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  on  Post-Secondary 
Education  in  Ontario  in  its  final  report. 
The  commissioners  gave  this  as  their 
reasons  for  the  recommendation: 

...  students  of  all  accredited  private 
post-secondary  institutions  should  be 
eligible  for  public  support,  as  proposed 
later  in  this  chapter,  on  the  same  basis 
as  all  other  students  in  the  system.  By 
the  same  token,  church-affiliated  colleges 
should  be  eligible  for  the  same  financial 
support  as  that  available  to  secular  col- 
leges and  universities,  subject  to  the 
following  qualifications:  the  governing 
body  of  the  college  must  conform  to 
certain  general  guidelines  outlined  in 
the  previous  chapter;  the  college  may 
not  exercise  religious  discrimination  in 


Medical  Refresher  Course  to  be  held  May  7-25 
for  women  doctors  no  longer  in  practice 


The  many  women  physicians  who 
have  left  the  medical  field  for  family  or 
other  reasons  will  have  a chance  to  up- 
date their  knowledge  and  renew  their 
contacts  with  medical  practice  in  May. 
The  Division  of  Postgraduate  Medical 
Education  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is 
offering  a special  refresher  course.  May 
7-25,  which  will  lay  stress  on  the  needs 
of  the  family  physician. 

The  course  will  be  held  in  the  Uni- 
versity’s Sunnybrook  general  hospital 
and  will  be  coordinated  by  Dr.  Janet 
Ross  of  the  Department  of  Family  and 
Community  Medicine. 

A spokesman  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario 
points  out  that  the  College  does  not 


FEBRUARY  22  DEADLINE 
University  of  Toronto  Bulletin  is  pub- 
lished by  the  University  News  Bureau, 
45  Willcocks  Street.  Except  for  bona 
fide  emergencies,  all  material  for  the 
next  issue  should  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  editor,  Mrs.  Winogene 
Ferguson  ( 928-2102 ) by  noon  yester- 
day. The  next  editorial  deadline  is 
noon,  February  22. 


Council  votes  approval  of  plan 
to  avoid  identifying  individuals 
by  grouping  citizenship  data 


its  admission  policies  for  students  or  in 
its  hiring,  promotion,  and  tenure  policies 
for  faculty;  the  college  must  give  assur- 
ance that  no  public  funds  will  be  used 
for  religious  indoctrination;  the  college 
must  obtain  approval  for  its  academic 
programs  from  the  senate  or  a compar- 
able body  of  an  affiliated  secular  univer- 
sity; and  a long-term  plan  including 
anticipated  enrolment  must  be  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  appropriate  council. 

Finally,  to  ensure  that  both  faculty 
and  students  in  these  colleges  are  treated 
equitably,  we  recommend  that  they 
should  be  eligible  for  the  full  support 
of  the  financial  programs  proposed  in 
this  Report  (that  is,  students  should  be 
eligible  for  the  grant  and  loan  programs, 
and  faculty  members  for  appropriate  re- 
search support).  These  recommenda- 
tions are  designed  to  encourage  the  con- 
tinuation and  further  effective  develop- 
ment of  a diverse  public  and  private 
system  of  post-secondary  education  in 
Ontario. 


Citizenship  data  that  would  reveal  the 
identity  of  individual  staff  members  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  will  not  be 
given  to  the  Legislature’s  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  and  Cultural  Na- 
tionalism, the  Governing  Council  con- 
firmed at  its  meeting  yesterday.  The 
President,  Dr.  John  R.  Evans,  informed 
the  Council  that  the  Select  Committee 
had  requested  a breakdown  of  all  faculty, 
and  of  all  new  faculty  appointed  in  1972, 
and  administrators,  by  department  and 
academic  rank,  giving  1972  citizenship, 
country  of  first  degree,  country  of  last 
degree,  and  province  or  country  of  pre- 
vious employment.  The  Select  Committee 
had  allowed  the  University  two  weeks  in 
which  to  comply  with  this  request. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  administration. 
Dr.  Evans  said,  that  global  figures  of  this 
nature  may  legitimately  be  required  by 
public  bodies  for  the  identification  of 
trends,  and  therefore  a canvass  of  the 
staff  through  the  department  chairmen 
has  been  initiated  in  order  to  gather  the 
information  that  is  normally  given  to 
Statistics  Canada.  However,  this  informa- 
tion will  be  put  into  groupings  before  it 
is  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  so 
that  individuals’  identity  will  not  be 
discernible,  to  obviate  the  possibility  of 
embarrassment  or  harassment  of  indi- 
vidual staff  members.  If  more  detailed 
information  is  subpoenaed  by  the  Select 
Committee,  this  University  along  with 
the  other  Ontario  Universities  will  wait 
upon  Premier  Davis  and  attempt  to  per- 
suade him  that  the  Select  Committee’s 
demands  should  be  modified.  The  Gov- 
erning Council  passed  without  dissent  a 
motion  of  approval  of  the  actions  taken 
and  the  action  proposed. 

The  Governing  Council  referred  to  its 
Planning  and  Resources  Committee  for 
further  consideration  the  proposed  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Connaught  Fund, 
which  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  the 


sale -of  assets  of  the  Connaught  Medical 
Research  Laboratories  to  the  Canada  De- 
velopment Corporation.  Concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  stated  purposes  of  the 
Fund  might  prove  in  the  future  to  be 
a restraint  on  the  University’s  flexibility 
in  allocating  these  resources  most  effec- 
tively to  areas  of  need  coinciding  with 
the  directions  that  the  University’s  de- 
velopment was  taking.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Business  Affairs  Committee  should 
also  be  asked  for  comment. 

The  creation  of  separate  departments 
of  Italian  Studies  and  Hispanic  Studies 
was  confirmed  by  the  Governing  Council, 
and  also  the  admission  of  girls  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  Schools.  In  the 
debate  on  the  latter  motion  a member 
voiced  an  apprehension  that  admission 
practices  aimed,  at  producing  a balance 
between  the  sexes  might  dilute  the  high 
academic  quality  that  has  characterized 
the  UTS  student  body.  The  headmaster, 
H.  D.  Gutteridge,  who  was  in  attendance, 
said  that  the  school  usually  had  about 
600  applicants  for  70  places,  and  he  felt 
confident  that  high  standards  would  be 
maintained.  Mrs.  Joyce  Denyer  drew 
loud  applause  with  the  remark  that  if 
academic  standing  were  the  sole  con- 
sideration for  admission  to  UTS  there 
would  soon  be  more  girls  than  boys. 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Post- 
Secondary  Education  in  Ontario  will  be 
considered  by  the  chairmen  of  all  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Governing 
Council  as  soon  as  it  is  available  in 
quantity,  SO  that  appropriate  sections 
may  be  referred  to  the  committees  for 
comments  and  a general  response  from 
the  University  may  be  consolidated  and 
submitted  to  the  Provincial  Government. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Governing  Council 
were  finally  approved,  but  a recom- 
mendation about  choosing  the  personnel 
of  subcommittees  of  standing  committees 
was  referred  back  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  further  study. 


U of  T astronomer  notes  star 
in  rare  display  of  casting  ‘shell’ 


differentiate  by  sex  in  its  register  of 
physicians  in  die  province.  He  made  a 
“wild  guess”  that  of  an  estimated  3,000 
medically-qualified  persons  in  the  prov- 
ince not  presently  in  practice  about  ten 
per  cent,  or  300,  might  be  women. 


Like  a snake  that  casts  its  skin,  the  star 
Pleione,  one  of  the  constellation  Pleiades, 
has  just  begun  to  cast  a “shell”.  The  phe- 
nomenon, which  has  only  occurred  once 
before  in  nearly  90  years  that  the  star  has 
been  under  regular  observation,  was 
noted  this  week  by  Dr.  Robert  F.  Garri- 
son of  the  University  of  Toronto’s  David 
Dunlap  Observatory. 

Dr.  Garrison  telephoned  the  informa- 
tion to  Harvard  Observatory,  home  of  the 
world-wide  reporting  system  of  the  Inter- 
national Astronomical  Union,  from  where 
the  news  will  be  sent  to  every  known  ob- 
servatory in  the  world. 

Dr.  Garrison,  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Astronomy,  explains 


that  Pleione,  which  is  about  120  light 
years  away,  is  known  to  be  rotating  at  a 
speed  that  is  very  close  to  the  speed  at 
which  it  would  fly  apart,  and  is  therefore 
unstable.  The  latest  phenomenon  is  an 
example  of  such  instability  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  gas  being  thrown  off  at  the  star’s 
equator.  The  first  indications  noted  by 
Dr.  Garrison  were  those  of  a band  of  gas 
showing  characteristics  of  atoms  of  the 
elements  iron,  calcium  and  chromium, 
each  lacking  a single  electron,  thus  mi- 
micking a “super  giant”. 

In  the  period  1939  to  1951,  the  only 
other  time  when  Pleione  has  been  seen  to 
cast  a shell,  the  process  reached  a state 
of  maximum  intensity  and  then  the  shell 
slowly  disappeared. 


UC  Alumnae  1973  Symposium:  February  24 


“Spirituality  and  Technology”  is  the 
theme  of  the  University  College  Alum- 
nae Association’s  1973  Symposium,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Hart  House  Theatre  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  24.  Principal  A.  C.  H. 
Hallett  will  be  chairman.  Program  is  as 
follows : 

10  a.m.  to  12  noon : Prof.  William  Ir- 
win Thompson,  Professor  of  Humanities, 
York  University,  and  Prof.  Charles  Tart, 
Psychology,  University  of  California  at 
Davis. 

12.15  p.m.  Reception  in  East  Common 
and  Map  Rooms. 

I p.m.  Luncheon  in  Great  Hall  — 


speaker,  Dr.  Melvin  Kranzberg,  Calla- 
way Professor  of  the  History  of  Tech- 
nology at  Georgia  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy- 

2.30  to  4.30  p.m.:  Sister  Justa  Smith, 
Human  Relations  Institute,  Buffalo,  and 
Rev.  Arthur  Gibson,  S.T.D.,  Chairman 
of  Religious  Studies  Department,  St. 
Michael’s  College. 

Panel  discussion  will  fellow. 

Symposium  sessions  in  the  theatre  are 
free.  For  luncheon  tickets  please  send 
$5  with  stamped  self-addressed  envelope 
to  Mrs.  C.  B.  Wurtzburg,  136  Rosedale 
Heights  Dr.  Toronto  7. 
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COPSE  recommendations  for  financing  of  universities 


The  Commission  on  Post-Secondary 
Education  in  Ontario  included  in  its 
final  report  a chapter  on  “Financing: 
Equity  and  Quality”  which  offered 
recommendations  on  the  ways  in  which 
universities  might  be  funded,  the  allo- 
cation of  moneys  for  teaching  and  re- 
search, and  the  problem  of  student  fees, 
grants,  loans  and  other  forms  of  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Excerpts  from  that  section  of  the  re- 
port concerned  with  university  financing 
follow: 

Formula  Financing 

We  favour  retaining  the  formula-financ- 
ing method;  the  very  same  considerations 
which  argued  for  its  adoption  support  its 
retention.  It  explicitly  recognizes  student 
demand  as  an  important  basis  for  plan- 
ning; it  ensures  the  equitable  financial 
treatment  of  institutions;  and  it  preserves 
a large  measure  of  institutional  indepen- 
dence. But  the  present  formula  should  be 
modified  and  supported  by  other  policy 
instruments.  While  it  is  an  effective  device 
for  allocating  public  subsidies  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  equitably  among  institu- 
tions and  programs,  it  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a solution  to  all  the  problems  of 
the  post-secondary  system.  Above  all,  the 
experiences  of  the  last  five  years  have 
demonstrated  that  formula  funding  alone 
cannot  ensure  the  balanced  development 
of  Ontario’s  post-secondary  system  ... 

Growth  in  enrolment  and  course  offer- 
ings may  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
formula,  which  ensured  that  universities 
would  provide  sufficient  places  for  all  quali- 
fied students;  but  the  desired  coordination 
was  not  achieved.  For  instance,  graduate 
programs  were  proliferated  across  the 
spectrum  of  pntario’s  university  system 
without  adequate  attentioiy  to  the  need  for 
quality,  specialization,  responsiveness  to 
regional  wants,  and  economy.  And  uni- 
versities serving  the  same  region  often 
needlessly  duplicated  programs  while  ig- 
noring local  needs  for  learning,  service, 
and  research.  In  short,  no  formula  could  be 
relied  upon  to  stimulate  the  coordination 
which  Ontario’s  large  and  complex  system 
needed,  and  our  proposed  organizational 
innovations  are  designed  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

A second  problem  which  needs  cor- 
recting is  the  steering  effect  which  the 
present  formula  has  had  on  universities. 
In  some  areas,  it  has  tended  to  inhibit 
innovative  academic  policy;  in  others,  it 
has  led  to  pell-mell  expansion.  The  fault 
does  not  fie  in  formula  financing  as  such, 
but  partly  in  the  large  number  and  size  of 
weights  used  to  calculate  public  support 
for  different  programs,  and  partly  in  the 
use  of  the  formula  to  determine  the  public 
subsidy  for  all  activities  of  post-secondary 
institutions  ... 

This  entire  syndrome,  though  evident  in 
many  areas,  is  reflected  most  dramatically 
in  the  growth  of  graduate  education  in 
Ontario.  In  the  1960s,  the  expansion  of 
graduate  studies  became  an  important  edu- 
cational goal ... 

Both  the  established  and  the  newer  uni- 
versities participated  in  this  development  ... 
Soon  searching  questions  were  asked  about 
the  need  for  so  many  programs,  about  their 
quality,  and  about  the  responsible  use  of 
public  resources.  The  result  was  an  interim 
measure  that  placed  an  embargo  on  all  new 
graduate  programs  ... 

To  help  remedy  some  of  the  baneful 
steering  effects  of  the  present  formula,  ef- 
fective provincial  planning  and  coordinat- 
ing structures  are  obviously  needed,  and 
these  we  have  recommended.  In  addition, 
while  the  formula  should  continue  to  be 
based  on  weighted  student  enrolment,  we 
propose  two  important  changes:  the  form- 
ula should  be  much  simplified  by  reducing 
the  number  and  narrowing  the  range  of 
weights;  and  the  formula  should  be  used 
solely  to  determine  the  public  subsidies  for 
an  institution’s  instructional  and  related 
functions.  In  brief,  we  question  the  as- 
sumption of  the  present  formula  that  the 
weighted  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
various  programs  and  facilities  is  a reliable 
indicator  of  what  an  institution  should  re- 
ceive as  a lump  sum  government  subsidy 
for  all  of  its  activities  - instructional,  ser- 
vice, and  research  ... 

The  most  obvious  modification  required 
in  the  present  formula  is  the  separation  of 
funds  given  to  institutions  for  educational 
purposes  from  funds  that  they  receive  for 
other  activities.  Specifically,  the  public  sub- 
sidy for  operating  costs  of  post-secondary 
■ institutions  should  be  allocated  to  each 
institution  as  a single  global  sum  and  should 
distinguish  between  a subsidy  for  educa- 
tional or  instructional  functions  (including 


research  and  scholarship  vitally  associated 
with  instruction)  within  the  range  of  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  their  costs;  and  pay- 
ments for  research  and  other  activities, 
where  applicable,  on  a long-term  basis  (no 
fewer  than  three  but  no  more  than  five 
years)  and  following  quality  assessment 
within  each  field  or  discipline.  The  public 
subsidy  should  be  allocated  to  each  insti- 
tution as  a single  global  sum,  with  the  first 
part  based  on  a revised  formula, 
funds  given  to  institutions  for  educational 
purposes  should  be  separated  from  funds 
received  for  other  purposes,  including  re- 
search ... 

...  In  the  Commission’s  view,  the  kind  of 
research  that  should  be  funded  separately 
is  that  which  is  not  directly  essential  for 
teaching  effectiveness.  Activities  which  are 
heavily  capitalized  and  involve  non-teaching 
functions  need  separate  funding  and  ac- 
countability. We  should  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  scholarship  and  research  that  can 
be  classified  as  essential  to  teaching  should 
continue  to  be  funded  through  the  formula 
as  a charge-  on  instructional  costs.  For  ex- 
ample, many  of  the  scholarly  activities 
undertaken  by  teachers  in  the  humanities 
should  be  so  classified. 

Where  the  line  is  drawn  between  these 
two  kinds  of  research  is  a matter  of  judge- 
ment, approximation,  and  consultation  with 
appropriate  groups.  ...  We  suggest  that  the 
determining  factor  should  be  whether  or 
not  the  research  effort  and  cost  in  question 
can  be  regarded  as  essential  to  teaching. 

In  any  case,  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
separately  funded  research  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a consultative  and  advisory  pro- 
cess in  which  the  judgement  of  peers  is 
sought.  Research  funds  should  be  given 
directly  to  institutions,  rather  than  to  a 
particular  faculty  or  department. 

As  well  as  helping  to  correct  the  steering 
effect  mentioned  earlier,  the  system  of  sepa- 
rate funding  for  research  should  enhance 
the  responsiveness  of  the  post-secondary 
system  to  society’s  scholarly  and  research 
needs;  it  should  promote  institutional 
specialization  and  complementarity,  which 
are  vital  to  quality  within,  between,  and 
among  institutions;  it  should  facilitate 
planning  and  coordination;  and  it  should 
encourage  differentiation  among  faculty 
members  - not  necessarily  in  their  remun- 
eration, but  in  their  activities.  Faculty  are 
not  a homogeneous  group,  and  they  should 
not  be  employed  as  though  they  were.  The 
diversity  of  their  individual  interests,  skills, 
and  abilities  should  be  reflected  in  the 
range  of  career  options  open  to  them.  In 
its  employment  specifications,  the  post- 
secondary system  should  recognize  that  most 
faculty  are  not  equally  proficient  in  the 
performance  of  the  main  educational  func- 
tions - teaching,  administration,  community 
service,  and  research  ... 

If  research  funding  is  separated  from  in- 
structional funding  by  the  formula  method, 
the  reasons  for  the  excessive  weights  now 
given  to  students  in  professional  and  grad- 
uate schools  (justified  by  the  heavy  re- 
search component  included  in  the  subsidy) 
will  disappear,  and  we  can  devise  a formula 
that  will  eliminate  the  present  steering  ef- 
fect. Also,  the  number  of  program  weights 
can  be  reduced  to  three  or  four  categories  ... 
To  facilitate  long-term  planning,  policies 
regarding  research  grants  and  formula  sub- 
sidies for  instruction  should  be  made  and 
announced  on  a “rolling”  three-year  basis. 
At  the  same  time,  institutions  should  be 
free  to  set  their  own  tuition  fees.  Part-time 
students  should  be  subsidized  on  a pro- 
rated basis  ... 

Enrolment  fluctuations 
...  an  administrative  innovation  is  needed 
to  remedy  another  shortcoming  in  funding 
that  has  recently  appeared.  During  the 
past  two  years,  fluctuations  in  attendance 
patterns  and  the  sudden  deceleration  of 
enrolment  increases  have  made  it  difficult 
to  forecast  enrolments  accurately.  For  some 
institutions,  this  has  resulted  in  consider- 
able financial  instability  that  is  conducive 
neither  to  learning  nor  to  rational  planning. 

The  source  of  the  difficulty  is  the  direct 
dependence  of  an  institution’s  current  in- 
come upon  its  current  enrolment.  Early  each 
calendar  year,  colleges  and  universities 
draw  up  enrolment  forecasts  for  the  aca- 
demic year  that  begins  in  the  fall.  On  the 
basis  of  these  forecasts,  they  determine 
staffing  and  other'  resource  requirements, 
draw  up  budgets,  and  make  contractual 
commitments  with  faculty  and  staff.  Their 
real  income,  however,  is  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  an  actual  weighted  student  count 
taken  in  the  late  fall.  This  administrative 
arrangement  formerly  worked  well  for  all 
institutions  ...  But  at  present  and  for  the 
immediate  future,  more  varied  enrolment 
patterns  are  likely  ...  As  a result,  some 
institutions  have  experienced  a considerable 


shortfall  in  actual  over  forecast  enrolment 
and  have  been  faced  with  serious  budge- 
tary deficits.  They  have  frequently  re- 
sponded to  these  shortfalls  by  indiscrimi- 
nately freezing  costs,  or  by  imposing  across- 
the-board  cuts  on  faculty  and  programs  - 
measures  which  have  demoralized  their 
students  and  staff. 

the  fiscal  stability  of  post-secondary  insti- 
tutions should  be  enhanced  by  the  alloca- 
tion and  distribution  of  their  formula  income 
on  the  basis  of  official  enrolment  estimates  ... 

Current  income  should  no  longer  be  de- 
termined by  an  institution’s  current  enrol- 
ment. Instead,  its  formula  income  should  be 
allocated  and  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
official  enrolment  estimates,  calculated  from 
the  institution’s  previous  year’s  weighted 
enrolment  adjusted  by  the  sum  of  its  pro- 
jected weighted  enrolment  changes.  Pro- 
jected changes  should  be  determined  in 
consultation  with  and  on  the  approval  of 
the  appropriate  council.  They  should  be 
consonant  with  province-wide  enrolment 
projections  and  long-term  institutional 
plans.  These  institutional  enrolment  targets 
should  not  be  expected  to  be  realized  pre- 
cisely each  year.  But  the  proposed  flexible 
procedures  should  enable  institutions  to 
maintain  high-quality  programs  while  ad- 
justing readily  to  fluctuations  in  enrolment. 

Public  support  for  students 
If  we  reform  our  method  of  financial 
support  for  institutions,  we  must  also  revise 
our  system  of  public  support  for  students  ... 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  Province’s 
policy  of  financing  post-secondary  educa- 
tion should  continue  to  be  universal  access 
to  appropriate  educational  services  for  all 
who  wish  and  are  able  to  benefit  from  them.  - 
All  financial  barriers  to  accessibility  should 
be  progressively  abolished.  The  system  we 
suggest  is  designed  to  achieve  this  goal. 
We  propose  three  kinds  of  assistance  pro- 
grams: scholarships,  grants,  and  loans. 

Under  the  first,  a limited  program  of  pro- 
vincial scholarships  should  be  established 
for  outstanding  students  in  colleges  and  the 
open  educational  sector,  and  for  outstand- 
ing university  undergraduates.  At  the  same 
time,  the  present  system  of  Ontario  Grad- 
uate Fellowships  for  university  students 
should  be  discontinued  and  a new,  more 
selective  graduate  scholar  recognition  pro- 
gram introduced  for  exceptional  students. 
This  program  should  encourage  innovation 
and  excellence  in  all  fields,  and  the  stipend 
should  be  large  enough  to  retain  many  of 
the  best  students  in  Ontario  and  to  attract 
others  of  like  quality  from  elsewhere.  The 
selection  for  the  graduate  fellowships 
should  be  through  a province-wide  compe- 
tition. A proportion  of  the  fellowships  (say, 
15  per  cent)  should  be  designated  for  the 
support  of  non-Canadians. 

Public  financing  of  students  in  post- 
secondary education  should  be  accomp- 
lished through  two  additional  types  of  pro- 
grams: a grant  program  designed  to  pro- 
vide increased  access  to  post-secondary 
education  for  students  from  lower  income 
groups;  and  a contingent  repayment  loan 
program  open  to  all  students,  including 
those  in  church-affiliated  and  other  private 
institutions  of  post-secondary  education. 

The  proposed  grants  program  rests  on 
two  assumptions:  first,  increased  access  im- 
plies the  provision  of  increased  educational 
opportunities  for  students  from  lower  in- 
come groups,  for  adult  students,  and  for 
part-time  students;  second,  opportunities 
for  students  from  lower  income  groups  can 
be  increased  only  if  public  financial  sup- 
port embraces  both  the  provision  of  edu- 
cational services  and  individual  maintenance. 

Students  from  families  in  the  lowest  in- 
come bracket  should  be  eligible  for  total 
allowable  grants.  The  amount  granted 
should  be  scaled  according  to  the  recip- 
ient’s parents’  income  group  and  size  of 
family  on  a graduated  ‘ basis  up  to  a limit 
of  $15,000  income  (1972  dollars)  for  a 
family  with  two  children.  These  grants 
should  cover  fees  and  maintenance  for  the 
first  five  years  of  post-secondary  education, 
or  the  equivalent  in  part-time  studies. 
Students  wishing  to  obtain  subsequent  pro- 
fessional training  should  be  able  to  secure 
the  needed  financing  through  the  proposed 
loan  program,  through  work-study,  or 
through  the  proposed  scholarship  scheme 
and  other  general  programs, 
a loan  program  should  complement  the 
grants  scheme  ... 

The  loan  program  that  complements  the 
grants  is  designed  to  facilitate  accessibility 
to  post-secondary  education  for  students 
covered  partly  or  not  at  all  by  the  grants 
scheme.  Many  students  in  this  group  from 
the  middle  and  upper  income  strata  could 
not  afford  to  attend  college  or  university 
unless  given  the  opportunity  to  borrow. 
The  loan  program  would  also  help  students 
wishing  to  obtain  professional  or  higher 


degrees.  To  prevent  exploitation  of  the 
program,  the  recipient  of  a loan  should  show 
reasonable  progress  towards  a declared  aca- 
demic objective.  If  he  fails  to  do  so,  the 
loan  eligibility  may  be  revoked.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  ledger,  if  through  lack  of 
personal  income  a student  is  unable  to  re- 
pay his  loan  during  a period  of  from  20  to 
30  years  after  graduation,  the  loan  should 
be  forgiven.  The  loan  policy  should  apply 
equally  to  both  male  and  female  students. 
Thus,  if  the  recipient  of  a loan  marries  and 
thereby  forfeits  his  or  her  personal  income, 
the  burden  of  the  debt  should  not  be  shifted 
to  the  wife  or  husband.  Moreover,  the  fed- 
eral and  provincial  governments  should 
establish  programs  whereby  the  educational 
costs  of  students  are  paid  in  return  for  a 
contract  of  service.. 

The  Government  of  Ontario  should 
further  give  consideration  to  devising  suit- 
able schemes  of  financial  support  for  per- 
sons who-,  in  preparation  for  enrolment  in 
a post-secondary  program,  require  makeup 

there  is  no  pressing  need  at  this  time  to 
move  towards  year-round  academic  calen- 
dar systems  ... 

For  the  past  decade,  the  question  of  year- 
round  operation  of  universities  and  colleges 
has  been  viewed  by  many  as  a way  to  cut 
costs  in  post-secondary  education  without 
sacrificing  quality.  This  proposal  has  been 
the  subject  of  conflicting  points  of  view. 
Recent  research  has  indicated,  however, 
that  the  benefits  of  trimester  systems, 
quarter  systems,  and  other  variations  of  the 
year-round  calendar  have  been  exaggerated, 
and  that  the  increased  costs  and  organiza- 
tional problems  have  not  been  clearly 
recognized.  We  suggest  that  there  is  no 
pressing  need  at  this  time  to  move  towards 
year-round  academic  calendar  systems  for 
our  post-secondary  institutions. 

...  Our  proposed  grant  and  loan  programs 
should  shift  some  of  the  present  burden  of 
post-secondary  educational  support  from 
the  public  and  lower  income  groups  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  while 
providing  increased  support  for  those  who 
need  it.  Such  a shift  should  further  the 
development  of  an  equitable  system  of  stu- 
dent support. 

the  shift  of  the  cost  burden  would  not  sig- 
nificantly affect  the  present  fee  structure 
for  undergraduate  arts  and  science  students, 
but  it  would  imply  increased  fees  for  stu- 
dents in  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology and  in  graduate  and  professional 
schools  ... 

All  existing  provincially  supported  pro- 
grams of  aid  — bursaries,  loans  and  grants, 
scholarships,  and  fellowships  - for  post- 
secondary students  should  be  phased  out 
gradually  in  favour  of  our  recommenda- 
tions. The  changeover  must  be  gradual; 
any  sudden  or  drastic  moves  can  only  be 
harmful  to  the  system. 

We  assume  that,  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  public  will  continue  to  subsi- 
dize students.  But  students  also  should  bear 
a fixed  percentage  of  institutional  costs  for 
instructional  expenditures.  We  propose  that 
the  split  be  within  a range  of  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  - that  is,  that  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  be  subsidized  and  that 
the  remaining  one-half  or  one-third  be 
borne  by  the  student.  But  the  exact  pro- 
portion and  the  question  of  what  is  to  be 
included  in  the  item  of  “instructional  costs” 
will  have  to  be  determined  finally  through 
consultation  between  the  institutions  and 
the  government.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  shift  of  the  cost  burden  would  not 
significantly  affect  the  present  fee  structure 
for  undergraduate  arts  and  science  students, 
but  it  would  imply  increased  fees  for  stu- 
dents in  colleges  of  applied  arts  and  tech- 
nology and  in  graduate  and  professional 
schools  ... 

Finally,  we  would  add  a word  of  cau- 
tion. Current  enrolment  fluctuations  and 
demographic  trends  suggest  that  the  post- 
secondary system  may  be  entering  a period 
of  further  significant  change  in  enrolment 
and  learning  patterns.  How  will  the  post- 
secondary system  respond?  Will  it,  like  many 
large  enterprises  under  similar  circum- 
stances, meet  lowered  rates  of  growth  by 
linear,  across-the-board  budget  and  pro- 
gram freezes  or  cuts?  Institutions  and 
councils  should  resist  the  lure  of  such  easy 
adjustments  that  are  sure  to  have  baneful 
educational  results.  They  should  think  hard 
about  the  learning  criteria  that  will  enable 
them  to  respond  flexibly  to  the  learning  and 
research  needs  of  individuals,  regions, 
groups,  and  society  at  large,  knowing  that 
even  a period  of  retrenchment  allows  for 
the  choosing  of  alternative  futures.  The 
post-secondary  system,  in  its  diverse  insti- 
tutions and  programs,  shoiild  select  those 
futures  which  preserve  the  merits  of  uni- 
versal access  while  stripping  away  its  im- 
pediments to  learning  and  the  generation 
of  more  knowledge. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  ITS  COMMUNITY 

Sees  need  for  “ action  modules ” 
with  the  University’s  expertise 
complementing  other  resources 


COMING  E VENTS 


FEBRUARY 

16  FRIDAY 


Lectures 

Ophthalmology 


17  SATURDAY 


18  SUNDAY 
Films 


19  MONDAY 


20  TUESDAY 


Lectures 

Religion 


Women’s  studies 
Church  in  Africa 


Walter  Wright  Lecture  - “The  Ocular  Vasculopathies”.  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Newell,  Chairman,  Department  of  Ophthalmology,  Pritzker  School  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Chicago.  Part  of  Walter  Wright  Day  which 
includes  papers,  discussions,  photography  contest.  Auditorium,  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  from  9 a.m.  Reception  and  dinner,  Four  Seasons 
Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  7 p.m.  (Ophthalmology) 

“Studies  on  Ovarian-Gonadotropic  Hormone  Interaction”.  Dr.  A.  R. 
Midgley,  Jr.  Professor,  Reproductive  Endocrinology  Program,  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology,  University  of  Michigan.  2173  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  2 p.m.  ( Medical  Sciences ) 

“Minority  Education  and  the  Concept  of  Dignity”.  R.  C.  Harris,  Head 
of  Northwestern  Centre,  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education, 
Thunder  Bay  and  J.  Morris,  Bearskin  Lake.  Convocation  Hall.  8.15  p.m. 
( Royal  Canadian  Institute ) 

Sunday  Free  Films.  “Secret  in  the  Hive”,  “Making  a Water  Jug  (Pot- 
tery)”, and  “Nathalie  Krebs”.  ROM  Theatre,  2.30  p.m.  Free  with 
Museum  admission. 

North  York  Chorus,  conductor  Dwight  Bennett.  Scarborough  College. 
3.30  p.m.  Free 

Hart  House  Chorus  will  present  a concert  for  parents.  Hart  House 
Great  Hall.  3.30  p.m.  Tea  in  the  Music  Room  will  follow.  An  invitation 
is  extended  to  staff.  ( Parents’  Program,  Development) 


“Schemata  for  Social  Science”.  J.  O.  Wisdom,  Department  of  Philo- 
sophy, York  University.  2135  Medical  Science  Building.  4 p.m. 
(IHPST  and  SGS) 

“India’s  Future  Developmental  Strategy”.  Dr.  K.  A.  Naqvi,  chair- 
man, Department  of  Economics,  University  of  Delhi.  Upper  Library, 
Massey  College.  4 p.m.  ( South  Asian  Studies  Committee,  ISP ) 
Katharina  Wolpe,  pianist.  Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
8.30  p.m.  Free. 

“Recent  Advances  in  Radiological  Diagnosis  of  Brain  Tumors”.  Dr. 
Derek  Harwood-Nash,  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  Osier  Hall,  Academy 
of  Medicine.  5 p.m. 

The  Laidlaw  Lectures  on  “Eating  and  Drinking  with  Jesus:  an  Ethical 
Interpretation”  by  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Cochrane.  “Eating  and  Drinking  with 
Jesus  as  an  Act  of  Love  (Agape)”.  4 Knox  College.  4 p.m.  (Knox 
College) 

“Some  Aspects  of  Cholesterol  Metabolism  in  Man”.  Dr.  E.  H.  Ahrens, 
Jr.,  Rockefeller  University,  New  York.  2172  Medical  Sciences  Build- 
ing. 4 p.m.  (Medical  Science) 

“Male  Roles  and  Male  Sexuality”.  Lorenne  Clark.  Followed  by  dis- 
cussion. COE  Auditorium.  7.30  p.m.  (Interdisciplinary  Studies) 

“The  Church  and  Social  Change  in  Africa”.  Bishop  Jehan  Elisee  of 
Gambia  and  Rio  Pongas.  Room  402,  158  St.  George  St.  12.15  p.m. 
( African  Studies  Committee,  ISP ) 

“Multiplier  Theorems  for  the  Mellon  Transformation”.  Prof.  P.  G. 
Rooney.  2117  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4.10  p.m.  (Mathematics) 


21  WEDNESDAY 

Seminars 

Courts  ir  Trials 
Education 


“Morality  of  the  Criminal  Process”.  Prof.  R.  E.  Allen.  Falconer  Hall. 
12.30  to  2 p.m.  (Law) 

Agencies  for  Higher  Education  in  Ontario  series:  Speaker:  Hon.  Jack 
McNie,  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  Room  N401,  OISE,  3.30  p.m.  (Higher  Education  Group) 
Lectures  “Nature:  Cosmic  and  Earth-bound”  series.  “The  Evolution  of  Life  . 

Evolution-  Dr.  Frank  H.  T.  Rhodes,  Dean,  University  of  Michigan.  Planetarium 

Lecture  Room,  8.30  p.m.  Free  (ROM) 

Classics  “Poetry  and  the  Status  of  the  Individual  in  Roman  Society”.  Prof. 

Gordon  Williams,  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland.  Scarborough 
College.  H214.  4.10  p.m.  (Cultural  Affairs  Committee) 

Medicine  “Cell  Culture  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Hereditary  Diseases:  Principles  and 

Practice”.  Dr.  L.  Pinsky,  Lady  Davis  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 
Jewish  General  Hospital,  Montreal.  2172  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
4p.m.  (Medical Science) 

International  studies  “Catholicism  and  Politics  in  the  Americas  and  Western  Europe  in 
the  70’s”.  Prof.  Ivan  Vallier,  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz. 
202  Galbraith  Building.  7.30  p.m.  ( Latin- American  Studies  Com- 
mittee, ISP) 

Films  National  Film  Board  Series.  “Fort  Who?”,  “A  City  Is”,  “The  Pearly 

Yates”  and  “Three  Guesses”.  ROM  Theatre,  7 p.m.  Free 
Music  Coenraad  Bloemendal,  cello.  Kathryn  Root,  piano.  Great  Hall,  Hart 

House.  8.30  p.m.  ( Hart  House  Music  Committee ) 

University  of  Toronto  Concert  Choir.  MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  8.30  p.m.  Free. 

(See  page  6,  col.  1) 

UTAA  directorate  asks  Ontario 
retain  summer  intern  allowances 


The  directorate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Alumni  Association  has  adopted 
and  forwarded  to  the  Ontario  Minister  of 
Health  a motion  asking  that  the  govern- 
ment “reconsider  its  decision  to  withdraw 
summer  interns’  allowances  and  stipends 
formerly  paid  to  interns  in  Physical 
Therapy,  Occupational  Therapy,  Phar- 
macy, Dietetics,  and  Hospital  Administra- 
tion”. 

Prompted  by  concern  expressed 
through  constituent  alumni  associations  - 
in  particular  the  Physical-Occupational 
Therapy  Alumni  Association  - the  mo- 
tion, put  forward  by  Mrs.  Anna  Young 


and  seconded  by  William  A.  Dafoe,  con- 
tinued: 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  the  withdrawal 
of  these  allowances  will  result  in  dimin- 
ished quality  of  community  health  care 
services  in  the  Province.  Further,  we 
consider  that  the  students  able  to  enroll 
in  the  above  courses  in  the  future  may  be 
restricted  to  the  affluent  few;  that  there 
will  likely  be  fewer  graduates  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  on  health  services  and 
many  of  those  deprived  of  the  allowances 
will  seek  assistance  in  other  provinces 
where  such  help  is  available  and  may 
well  find  employment  in  those  provinces.” 


President  John  Evans  addressed  the 
Canadian  Club  of  Toronto  on  Monday 
(February  12).  His  remarks  follow: 

When  your  President  invited  me  some 
months  ago  to  speak  to  the  Canadian 
Club,  he  suggested  that  I describe  some 
of  the  changes  which  are  occurring  in 
the  universities  and  give  a progress  re- 
port on  the  new.  governing  structure  in- 
troduced at  the  University  of  Toronto 
last  July.  Just  last  week,  the  Province 
has  had  the  benefit  of  receiving  the  long- 
awaited  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Post-Secondary  Education  in  Ontario, 
affectionately  known  in  university  circles 
as  the  COPSE  report  (who  the  robbers 
are  in  this  game  I shall  not  specify). 
Some  of  its  statements  have  a bearing 
on  both  of  my  topics. 

On  the  topic  of  university  govern- 
ance the  COPSE  report  supports  in- 
creased participation  of  faculty  and 
students  on  all  levels  of  institutional 
decision-making  including  governing 
bodies,  and  favours  open  meetings  of 
such  bodies.  I am  happy  to  say  that  in 
our  new  form  of  governing  structure, 
the  - Governing  Council,  there  is  par- 
ticipation, openness,  and  full  debate. 
The  requirement  for  meetings  to  be 
open  was  “viewed  with  alarm”  by  many, 
including  some  who  might  well  have  re- 
called the  Athenian  democracy  of  the 
5th  Century  B.C.  and  many  subsequent, 
assemblies.  But  the  dire  consequences 
that  were  predicted  have  failed  to 
materialize  so  far. 

The  Governing  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  the  single  body  which 
replaced  both  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  the  Senate  in  July,  1972,  consists 
of  elected  representatives  of  the  teach- 
ing staff,  students,  alumni  and  support 
staff  of  the  university  and  appointed 
members  of  the  public.  Interest  and 
participation  on  the  part  of  staff  and 
students  has  been  high,  as  was  expected. 
In  addition,  we  have  been  remarkably 
fortunate  in  the  - lay  members  and 
alumni,  who  have  been  faithful  in  meet- 
ing the  very  exacting  demands  of  the 
Council  and  its  committees,  and  have 
contributed  wisdom,  experience  and  ob- 
jectivity to  the  deliberations.  Governing 
Council  meetings  are  a far  cry  from  the 
brisk  efficiency  of  corporate  boards;  in- 
deed, one  must  admit  that  the  ratio  of 
rhetoric  to  results  is  sometimes  fairly 
high,  but  not  as  high-  as  in  many  City 
Halls!  To  my  knowledge  this  is  the 
first  unicameral  governing  body  of  an 
English-speaking  university  on  this 
continent,  and  therefore  it  faces  both 
the  problems  and  the  satisfactions  of 
breaking  new  ground.  Much  of  the 
very  considerable  burden  of  work  and 
responsibility  is  carried  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Governing  Council,  Malim 
Harding,  and  the  Vice-Chairman,  Wil- 
liam B.  Harris,  both  lay  members,  and 
by  the  five  chairmen  of  the  standing 
committees:  Professor  Ronald  Shepherd, 
a member  of  the  teaching  staff;  Gordon 
Fisher,  a layman  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment; Walter  MacNeill,  an  alumnus; 
Paul  Cadario,  a student  in  the  Engineer- 
ing faculty;  and  James  Lewis,  another 
layman. 

I believe  strongly  that  some  such 
arrangement  as  this  that  brings  the  vari- 
ous “estates”  of  the  University  together 
- the  faculty,  students,  alumni,  and 
administration,  along  with  representa- 
tives of  the  general  public  - is  appro- 
priate to  the  university  of  the  present 
day.  The  fact  that  all  estates  of  the 
university  are  represented  in  the  Gov- 
erning Council  is  of  course  the  key  to 
its  success  and  acceptance.  The  Govern- 
ing Council  embodies  the  recognition 
that  broad  participation  in  decision- 
making is  more  and  more  part  of  our 
life.  This  is  a slow  process  compared 
with  old-style  authoritative  decision- 
making; but  one  must  remember  that 
the  extra  time  that  is  spent  in  arriving 
at  decisions  is  far  outweighed  by  the 
savings  in  time-  and  frustration  through- 
out the  organization  by  having  those 
decisions  readily  accepted  and  imple- 


mented. Consensus  - the  sense  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  formation  of  the  de- 
cisions that  closely  affect  one  — gives  the 
whole  process  its  credibility.  . 

It  is  too  early  for  definitive  judg- 
ments on  the  success  of  the  Governing 
Council.  Certainly  there  is  a different 
mood  on  campus  in  1972-73  from  that 
which  existed,  for  instance,  in  1969—70. 
We  seem  to  have  turned  the  comer 
from  negativism  and  alienation  to  a 
more  constructive  form  of  criticism  (as 
far  as  the  overwhelming  majority  are 
concerned).  In  the  student  body  as  a 
whole  there  is  an  entirely  different  mood 
from  that  of  two  or  three  years  ago  — 
a far  greater  sense  of  responsibility. 
This  change  may  be  related,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  students  have  more  re- 
sponsibility, since  their  representatives 
sit  as  full  members  of  the  university’s 
supreme  governing  body,  charged  with 
helping  to  make  the  institution  work. 

One  factor  in  this  change  of  attitude 
may  be  that  students  no  longer  look  on 
the  university  as  an  inevitable  or  oblig- 
atory continuation  of  secondary  school. 
They  stop  out  or  drop  out  as  their  needs 
and  desires  dictate.  This  new  eclecti- 
cism among  students  is  coincident  with 
an  enhanced  emphasis  outside  the  uni- 
versity on  meeting  society’s  needs  in  an 
immediate,  practical  way.  A danger 
exists  that  the  university,  in  trying  to 
become  a supermarket-cum-service-sta- 
tion,  may  lose  sight  of  the  duties  it  has 
inherited.  I am  speaking  today  about 
the  missions  of  a metropolitan  univer- 
sity. In  choosing  to  emphasize  this  active 
and  local  aspect  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  I do  not  imply  any  denigration 
of  its  obligation  to  preserve  and  enhance 
the  best  that  has  evolved  from  its  tradi- 
tions of  almost  a century  and  a half; 
or  its  desire  to  retain  its  not  unworthy 
place  in  the  world-wide  congeries  of 
universities  who  must  collectively  con- 
serve the  traditions  of  eight  centuries 
and  more.  If  we  become  so  mesmerized 
with  the  “in”  concepts  of  the  moment  - 
innovation,  flexibility,  relevance  - that 
we  forget  about  preservation,  stability 
and  permanence,  we  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  this  era  of  unrelenting  change,  uni- 
versities must  be  ready  to  ride  with 
change.  It  comes  down  to  a question 
of  balance  between  preservation  and 
evolution:  for  we  must  accomplish  both. 
I do  not  believe  we  should  ask  to  be 
left  alone  to  pursue  our  high  calling  in 
an  ivory  tower.  An  ivory  tower  that  is 
insulated  from  change  becomes  an  ivory 
mausoleum. 

Keeping  a balance  between  practical, 
up-to-date  concerns  and  timeless,  global 
interests  poses  for  the  institution  inter- 
esting problems  of  planning  and  com- 
munication. In  respect  of  planning,  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  just  recently 
turned  another  comer,  the  sharp  corner 
between  rapid  growth  and  compara- 
tively steady  state.  The  latter  situation, 
as  you  know,  is  more  conducive  to  seri- 
ous planning  than  the  former.  In  a 
growth  situation  all  systems  are  GO: 
but  to  maintain  steady  state  there  has 
to  be  a red  light  for  every  green  (unless 
you  are  content  to  slumber  forever  am- 
ber, which  the  University  of  Toronto  is 
not) . The  University  of  Toronto  is  under 
no  illusion  that  it  should  attempt  to  be 
all  things  to  all  men.  It  must  do  what 
it  can  do  best  within  the  framework 
of  the  post-secondary  system.  This  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  looking 
ahead.  The  centrality  of  planning  has 
been  recognized  in  our  new  governing 
structure  by  the  creation  of  a standing 
committee  of  the  Governing  Council  de- 
voted to  Planning  and  Resources,  and 
by  the  development  of  supporting  ele- 
ments in  the  administration  which  relate 
closely  with  management.  The  need  to 
avoid  uncertainty  and  unpredictability 
in  university  financing  is  recognized  in 
the  COPSE  report;  if  this  advice  is 
heeded,  long-range  planning  will  become 
something  more  than  the  exercise  in  fu- 
(See  overleaf) 
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(Continued  from  page  3) 
tility  that  it  is  when,  along  with  shifts  in 
student  enrolment,  there  are  sudden 
and  precipitous  changes  in  government 
policy  in  both  capital  and  operating 
grants. 

In  respect  of  communication,  part  of 
the  difficulty  of  communicating  across 
the  interface  of  the  university  with  its 
community  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  university  and  its  need  to  keep  the 
balance  I have  referred  to.  The  econo- 
mist Harry  Johnson,  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  now  prominent  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  said  at  a 
recent  conference  on  the  efficiency  of 
higher  education: 

“The  University  has  many  different 
functions  in  the  community.  The  most 
general  is  as  a symbol  and  repository 
of  ‘civilization’,  i.e.  a demonstration  that 
the  community  is  both  civilized  in  the 
sense  of  actively  belonging  to  western 
culture,  and  civilized  in  the  sense  of 
being  both  able  and  willing  to  afford 
the  support  of  scholarship  out  of  the 
surplus  of  its  resources  over  subsistence. 
In  addition,  the  university  is  thought  of 
as  contributing  in  some  vague  sense  to 
the  advancement  of  civilization  ...” 
Professor  Johnson  points  out  that  this 
general  function  of  a university  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  more  tangible  functions 
for  which  it  may  be  possible  to  specify 
benefits  that  can  be  related  to  costs.  If 
cost-benefit  analyses  and  similar  quanti- 
tative techniques  results  in  universities 
being  forced  into  job-training  in  place 
of  liberal  education  and  into  applied  re- 
search to  the  exclusion  of  basic  research 
and  reflective  scholarship,  the  central 
mission  of  the  university,  to  behave  as 
a university  should  behave,  will  be 
flawed. 

A metropolitan  university,  then,  is 
called  upon  to  be  a good  citizen  of  the 
wide  world  of  learning  and  additionally 
to  fulfil  particular  needs,  in  education, 
research  and  service,  related  to  the 
urban  setting.  This  latter  demand  should 
not  be  neglected.  The  fact  of  urbaniza- 
tion is  of  cardinal  importance  for  at 
least  the  rest  of  this  century.  It  is  in 
the  metropolitan  setting  that  many  of 
the  great  problems  of  the  future 
make  their  earliest  appearance,  develop 
most  acutely,  and  can  be  most  easily 
studied.  Obviously  the  university  can- 
not solve  these  problems  single-handed, 
and  should  not  try.  But  it  can  and 
should  bring  to  bear  on  these  problems, 
by  some  mechanism,  its  unusual  con- 
centration of  talents  and  experience. 

On  the  education  side,  in  addition  to 
regular  undergraduate  and  graduate 
education  and  preparation  for  numerous 
professions,  the  special  mission  of  a 
metropolitan  university  is  to  respond  to 
cultural  changes,  particularly  in  the 
inner  city  where  large  ethnic  groups  are 
in  process  of  assimilation  to  Canadian 
society.  Here  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  made  a modest  beginning.  For  the 
past  three  years  we  have  had  an  ex- 
perimental program  called  the  Innis 
Transitional  Year,  for  economically  and 
culturally  disadvantaged  students;  the 
program  has  just  been  evaluated,  and 
will  be  continued.  We  must  plan  to  do 
a great  deal  more  for  our  part-time  stu- 
dents who  are  concentrated  in  Metro  In 
very  large  numbers  - both  those  who 
seek  educational  opportunities  they  pre- 
viously missed,  and  those  who  want  to 
update  their  professional  knowledge  of 
to  re-train  for  different  fields. 

Another  facet  of  our  urban  location 
concerns  our  simple  physical  relationship 
with  the  surrounding  neighbourhood 
and  the  inner  city  generally.  I should 
like  to  see  some  thoughtful  and  imagina- 
tive planning,  by  residents  and  univer- 
sity people  together,  to  make  the 
periphery  of  the  campus,  the  interfaces, 
into  pleasant  and  livable  areas  for  both 
sets  of  users. 

Still  a further  part  of  our  respon- 
sibility as  a metropolitan  university 
might  be  called  the  problem-solving 
mission.  Individual  researchers  are  work- 
ing on  transportation  studies  such  as 
predicting  noise  levels  associated  with 
different  possible  locations  and  layouts 
of  airports  and  STOL  ports;  they  are 


studying  the  physiological  effects  of  air 
and  noise  pollution,  crowds,  and  stress; 
they  are  examining  the  fiscal  problems 
of  urban  areas,  including  the  possibilities 
of  finding  alternative  sources  of  munici- 
pal revenue;  they  are  making  a break- 
through in  combating  Dutch  elm  dis- 
ease; and  they  are  even  developing  grass 
that  won’t  grow,  for  cemeteries. 

However,  there  are  problems  con- 
nected with  urbanization  that  go  beyond 
the  scope  of  a single  researcher  or  re- 
search team.  One  example  of  such  a 
problem  that  has  recently  been  in  the 
news  is  the  organization  of  over-size 
municipal  areas  into  units  of  regional 
government.  Reactions  to  proposals  from 
Queen’s  Park  for  the  Hamilton  area  have 
shown  that  this  will  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult without  a great  deal  of  study,  local 
knowledge,  initiative  and  co-operative 
action  at  many  levels.  The  viewpoint  of 
the  technocrats  is  valuable  in  such  a 
situation,  but  it  may  be  insensitive  to 
grassroots  feeling  and  unaware  of  local 
impediments.  There  is  a role  here  for 
people  who  are  knowledgeable  but  poli- 
tically uncommitted,  people  who  have 
no  vested  interest  in  the  outcome. 

Another  problem  that  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  individual  researchers  was 
pointed  out  in  one  of  the  briefs  to 
COPSE  which  has  been  published  under 
the  title  Towards  2000 : we  have  been 
making  shift  with  antiquated  govern- 
mental arrangements  that  are  suited  to 
the  urban/rural  balance  as  it  was  to- 
wards 1900  but  which  do  not  take 
cognizance  of  such  phenomena  as  large 
metropolitan  areas.  There  is  a problem 
of  delivery  of  adequate  and  appropriate 
health  care,  a stubborn  problem  in 
Metro  in  spite  of  our  concentration  of 
professional  and  institutional  health  re- 
sources; related  to  this  are  the  problems 
of  misuse  of  drugs  and  alcohol,  popula- 
tion control,  mental  health,  and  acci- 
dents. Another  problem  is  the  preven- 
tion of  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  city,  including  the  control 
of  crime  and  violence  and  the  creation  of 
a clean  and  healthy  environment.  Here 
in  Toronto  we  have  invaluable  physical 
advantages  in  the  lake  and  the  two 
rivers,  the  islands  and  hills  and  ravines, 
and  the  copious  blanketing  of  trees  that 
gives  beauty  and  distinction  to  the 
humblest  of  our  streets.  The  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  these  physical 
advantage  as  well  as  cultural  and  intel- 
lectual features  of  the  environment 
should  be  a matter  of  very  high  priority. 
There  is  the  problem  of  re-using  and 
recycling  wastes.  There  is  the  acute 
problem  of  providing  decent  housing 
that  people  can  afford. 

Is  it  really  appropriate  to  leave 
problems  like  these  to  the  research  and 
development  work  of  corporations  who 
have  a restricted  viewpoint  regarding 
the  outcome  and  who  are  understand- 
ably anxious  to  keep  their  competitive 
advantage?  Is  it  appropriate  to  leave 
everything  to  government,  as  they  do  in 
Sweden  where  government  is  involved 
in  everything  down  to  the  menus  for 
school  children’s  lunches?  Must  the 
siting  of  an  airport  be  decided  by  gov- 
ernment departments  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Official  Secrets  Act?  Is  land  as- 
sembly not  a public  concern  now?  Are 
the  problems  of  garbage  disposal,  re- 
cycling, anti-pollution  measures  of  all 
kinds,  being  attacked  with  the  deter- 
mination and  resources  that  will  be 
needed  for  their  solution? 

I do  not  suggest  for  a moment  thatr 
the  university  has  all  the  answers.  It 
should  not  be  in  control  of  projects  like 
these;  in  fact  the  university  should  not 
play  any  direct  institutional  role  unless 
circumstances  make  it  essential. 

We  need  a mechanism  that  would 
take  each  of  these  major  public  problems 
outside  the  university,  outside,  govern- 
ment, and  outside  any  particular  indus- 
try, so  that  solutions  will  be  based  on 
open  research  that  can  be  scrutinized, 
so  that  the  best  resources  of  intelligence 
and  ingenuity  would  be  available,  so 
that  the  progressive  steps  in  attacking 
the  problem  would  be  made  known,  and 
so  that  there  would  be  a chance  for 
participation  by  those  affected  by  the 
decisions. 

I am  not  clear  what  form  such  a 


mechanism  should  take.  I am  sure  that 
it  should  not  be  a creation  of  a univer- 
sity per  se.  The  traditional  department- 
alism of  universities  tends  to  cut  up  the 
intellectual  pie  into  disciplinary  wedges, 
and  the  problems  of  society  are  not 
labelled  by  discipline.  We  need  some 
kind  of  interdisciplinary,  quasi-univer- 
sity outreach:  something  like  a space 
platform,  which  can  be  a reservoir  of 
resources  and  a launching-pad  for  mis- 
sions otherwise  beyond  our  reach,  and 
which  would  have  the  added  property 
of  simply  evaporating  when  its  useful- 
ness was  past. 

One  model  that  comes  close  to  the 
kind  of  thing  I mean  is  Pollution  Probe. 
That  organization  may  not  be  a favourite 
with  some  of  you  - you  may  be  thinking 
that  the  sooner  it  evaporates,  the  better. 
Although  Pollution  Probe  uses  the  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  individuals  in  the 
university,  it  derives  its  support  from 
voluntary  contributions  from  industry, 
and  from  private  individuals,  and  it  has 
earned  special  grants  from  government 
for  some  of  its  projects.  The  Probe  draws 
attention  to  issues  that  demand  atten- 
tion, and  persists  until  action  results. 
Sometimes  the  action  comes  quickly,  as 
with  the  banning  of  DDT;  sometimes 
very  slowly  as  in  the  campaign  against 
the  non-returnable  pop  bottle.  The 
methods  used  by  the  Probe  are  some- 
what unorthodox.  You  or  I might  have 
reservations  about  the  Probe’s  approach 
in  presenting  the  Federal  Minister  of 
the  Environemnt  with  $1,000  worth  of 
valuable  recycled  resources  which  was 
publicized  widely  as  a gift  of  23  tons  of 
garbage.  Yet  this  method  may  well  have 
been  more  effective  in  making  recycling 
understood  than,  say,  a Royal  Commis- 
sion that  generates  23  tons  of  printed 
matter.  However,  the  model  I have  in 
mind  would  have  to  do  more  than 
dramatize  garbage. 

We  need  an  “action  module”  that  will 
fill  the  gap  that  now  exists  between  the 
recognition  of  problems  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  solutions.  Neither  the  pri- 
: vate  sector  nor  the  public  sector,  by  it- 
self; can  command  resources  of  exper- 
tise as  diversified  and  specialized  as 
those  the  university  can  bring  to  bear. 
The  action  module  would  bring  together 
a mosaic  of  resources.  It  would  differ 
from  the  pattern  that  has  been  made 
familiar  by  the  Rand  Corporation,  or  the 
new  federally  sponsored  Institute  for 
Public  Policy,  in  two  important  respects. 
First,  it  would  be  impermanent,  called 
into  being  for  a particular  need  and 
existing  only  while  the  problem  was  be- 
ing tackled;  it  would  discover,  develop 
and  test  a solution,  to  the  point  where 
implementation  could  be  turned  over  to 
private  industry  or  government  or  a 
combination  of  both;  thus  there  would 
be  no  temptation  to  develop  vested  in- 
terests and  self-serving  activities  in 
obedience  to  Parkinson’s  Law.  Secondly, 
throughout  its  life  it  would  involve  the 
people  who  were  going  to  be  affected  by 
its  activity. 

It  is  not  a new  idea  for  the  University 
to  become  involved  in  the  solution  of 
practical  problems,  even  though  I am 
proposing  a new  way  of  channelling  that 
involvement.  One  expression  of  this  mis- 
sion had  its  beginnings  before  the  turn 
of  the  century  when  a far-sighted  Act 
of  the  Provincial  Legislature  established 
the  School  of  Practical  Science  on  March 
29th,  1873.  In  this  the  Centennial  Year 
of  SPS  there  will  be  published  a cen- 
tenary volume  entitled  “Cold  Iron  and 
Lady  Godiva”  which  has  a major  chap- 
ter on  the  achievements  of  the  lively 
and  allegedly  thirsty  graduates  of  that 
professional  school,  now  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  Their 
contributions  to  the  railroads,  mining, 
pulp  and  paper,  electrical  utilities,  aero- 
nautics, manufacturing,  construction, 
water  resources  and  service  industries 
make  an  impressive  list.  One  example  is 
that  the  engineering  development  of 
Ontario  Hydro  in  its  critical  period  was 
in  large  measure  the  work  of  Toronto 
graduates:  Gaby,  Hogg,  Holden,  Hearn 
and  others. 

Besides  indulging  in  the  retrospective 
nostalgia  which  a centennial  celebration 
encourages,  the  Engineering  School  is 
evaluating  its  present  programs  and  plan- 


ning continuously  for  the  future.  The 
problem  of  career  adaptation  and  muta- 
tion in  our  present  society  is  a critical  one. 
Many  professionals,  and  particularly 
engineers,  need  not  so  much  “retread- 
ing” as  enlargement  of  perspective,  the 
better  to  perceive  their  own  activities 
and  those  of  the  persons  they  work  with. 
This  is  the  rationale  for  the  professional 
development  program  called  “Operation 
Alert”,  initiated  this  year  in  co-operation 
with  the  Canadian  General  Electric 
Company.  This  program  draws  on  uni- 
versity staff  from  Engineering,  Arts  and 
Science,  and  Management  Studies,  and 
aims  at  giving  each  participant  both 
a fresh  personal  perspective  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  educational 
patterns  of  young  people  currently 
graduating.  This  program  is  attracting 
widespread  interest  among  other  cor- 
porations. It  is  being  broadened,  by 
arrangement  with  Seneca  College  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Technology,  into  a 
unified  professional  development  service 
that  will  meet  the  needs  and  clarify  the 
roles  of  a whole  spectrum  of  specialized 
talent  in  this  field  - engineers,  techno- 
logists and  technicians.  By  collaborating 
in  fulfilling  their  distinctive  roles,  our 
two  institutions  expect  to  serve  public 
needs  better. 

Simultaneously,  the  action  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  proceeds  on  many  fronts, 
within  Metro  and  beyond.  Members  of 
the  Electrical  Engineering  department 
are  working,  in  co-operation  with  their 
opposite  numbers  at  Queen’s,  on  prob- 
lems of  magnetic  levitation  related  to 
the  development  of  high  speed  trains. 
In  Aerospace  they  are  doing  studies  on 
sonic  booms  and  investigating  the 
problems  of  hovercraft  for  land  travel. 
And  in  Chemical  Engineering,  Professor 
Howard  Rapson  has  developed  with  the 
support  of  industry  a process  that  will 
totally  eliminate  the  downstream  pollu- 
tion from  kraft  pulp  mills  that  has  some- 
times contaminated  entire  river  basins, 
and,  furthermore,  the  capital  and  oper- 
ating costs  will  be  lower  than  for  the 
less  effective  current  treatments. 

To  sum  up  what  I have  been  saying: 
the  primary  mission  of  the  University 
remains  what  it  has  always  been:  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  provision  of  excellent 
undergraduate,  professional,  and  gradu- 
ate education.  For  this,  an  organized, 
structured  institution  with  permanance 
and  stability  is  essential.  But  any  univer- 
sity has  to  respond  to  change,  and  a 
metropolitan  university  has  special  edu- 
cational needs  to  meet  and  special 
problems  related  to  the  concentration  of 
population  that  it  must  respond  to.  For 
this  we  need  to  have  a considerable  de- 
gree of  flexibility  within  the  stable  insti- 
tution, and  a capacity  for  planning  so 
as  to  retain  a balance  between  the  old 
and  the  new.  Finally,  the  existence  at 
a university  of  a considerable  concentra- 
tion of  talent  suggests  that  it  should  help 
to  solve  the  kind  of  problem  that  re- 
quires concerted  efforts  from  many 
sources.  This  activity  would  not  be  suit- 
able as  a direct  involvement  of  the 
university,  but  needs  an  intermediary 
mechanism  such  as  the  action  modules 
I have  suggested.  With  the  formidable 
array  of  problems  that  confront  us  all, 
the  comment  has  been  made  that  the 
mission  of  a metropolitan  university  is 
“Mission  Impossible”.  I do  not  agree. 

J Alan  Beesley  to  give 
1973  Beaton  lecture 

“War,  Peace  and  Law  in  Today’s 
Divided  World”,  is  the  subject  of  the 
next  lecture  sponsored  by  the  Interna- 
tional Studies  Program  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  commemorating  Leonard 
Beaton,  an  outstanding  Canadian  scholar 
and  publicist  in  the  field  of  strategic 
studies. 

J.  Alan  Beesley,  who  will  deliver  the 
second  lecture  on  Feb.  26,  is  Legal  Ad- 
visor and  Director-General  of  the  Bureau 
of  Legal  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs,  and  a leading  Canadian 
expert  on  international  law. 

The  lecture  is  in  Room  2172  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building  at  8 p.m. 
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Scarborough  College  shows  how 
to  turn  the  sod  on  a cold  day 


With  encouragement  from  Principal  Ralph  Campbell,  Scarborough’s  Mayor  Paul  Cosgrove  turns 
the  sod  for  a student  housing  project  for  Scarborough  College. 


Ford  Foundation  grants 
$50,000  to  Criminology 

A supplementary  grant  of  $50,000 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  the  U of  T 
Centre  of  Criminology  has  been  an- 
nounced. 

Among  the  projects  to  be  assisted 
under  the  grant  are  studies  of  plea  bar- 
gaining, the  juvenile  court  system,  and 
alternatives  to  prison  and  other  tradi- 
tional sanctions  against  criminals. 

Committee  to  find 
head  for  UC  Classics 

A Search  Committee  has  been  set  up 
by  the  Provost  to  find  and  recommend  a 
successor  to  Prof.  G.  V.  Sumner,  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Classics  in 
University  College,  who  will  have  com- 
pleted his  five-year  term  on  June  30, 
1973.  The  members  of  the  Committee  are 
as  follows: 

Principal  of  University  College  ( Chair- 

Prof.  J.  M.  Rist  (representing  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies) 

Prof.  D.  Savan  (Philosophy) 

Prof.  R.  F.  G.  Sweet  (Near  Eastern 
Studies) 

Prof.  R.  J.  Tarrant  (Classics) 

Prof.  L.  E.  Woodbury  (Classics) 

Prof.  D.  J.  Conacher  (Chairman, 
Intercollegiate  Department  of  Classics) 
Suggestions  or  comments  may  be  made 
to  any  member  of  the  Committee  or  to  its 
Chairman. 

Mrs.  Scrivener’s  seminar 
on  Environment  postponed 

The  seminar  on  “The  Environment— 
a New  Political  Revolution”  with  -Mrs. 
Margaret  Scrivener,  M.P.P.  scheduled 
for  Feb.  15  has  been  postponed  to  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  22.  Sponsored  by  Environ- 
mental Sciences  and  Engineering,  it  is 
at  4 p.m.  in  room  211  Haultain  Ruilding. 


Four  onlookers  with  a particular 
the  ceremony  were  Dr.  John  H.  Sword, 
Vice-President,  Institutional  Relations  and 
Planning;  Ross  Flowers,  Vice-President  of 
SAC  and  chairman  of  the  committee  whose 
brief  resulted  in  Ontario  Student  Housing 
Corporation  support  for  the  project; 

French  of  OSHC  and  David  Onley 
dent  of  the  Scarborough  Student  Uoun< 
About  50  town  houses,  each  housing  from 
four  to  six  single  students 
Architect’s  drawing  at 
they  will  look. 

EXHIB 

An  exhibition  of  models  and  drawings, 
based  on  the  notebooks  of  15th  Century 
artist  and  inventor,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  will 
be  on  view  in  the  main  foyer  of  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences  Building  until  Mar.  8. 

A display  on  Acupuncture,  showing 
books,  journals,  old  and  modem  charts  and 
other  items  of  interest.  Sigmund  Samuel 
foyer  and  the  Science  and  Medicine  lobby 
of  the  University  Library  to  Feb.  26. 

Alumni  Art:  drawings,  paintings,  sculp- 
ture, etc.  by  alumni  of  Faculty  of  Architec- 
ture, Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture.  To  March  5.  230 
College  St. 

Perkins-Bull  Collection  of  paintings  and 
books.  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College.  Feb. 
19  to  March  12.  Visitors  invited  Monday  to 
Friday.  Reception:  Feb.  19,  8 to  10  p.m. 

Exhibit  by  David  Blackwood,  painter 
and  printmaker,  and  John  de  Visser, 
photographer.  Scarborough  College.  To 
Feb.  23. 


“Harvest  ’72”.  A display  of  costumes  and 
textiles,  selected  from  items  acquired  by 
ROM  in  1972.  Textile  Gallery,  ROM.  To 
Mar.  31. 

“Medical  Illustration”.  A display  of  work 
done  by  members  of  the  Canadian  Academy 
of  Medical  Illustrators,  who  are  trained  in 
art  and  basic  medical  subjects.  Third  floor 
rotunda,  ROM.  To  Feb.  25. 

Stamps  of  Henry  Hechler,  famous  faker 
of  Canadian  postage  stamps,  who  altered 
genuine  stamps  to  enhance  their  value 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Stamp 
Comer,  ROM.  To  Mar.  1. 


“The  Campbell  Museum  Collection”.  A 
major  exhibition  of  soup  tureens  from  the 
Campbell  Museum.  Exhibition  Hall,  ROM. 
Feb.  20-Mar.  25. 

“Seven  Years  War  in  Canada”.  Maps, 
charts,  prints  and  memoirs  that  document 
and  illustrate  the  Seven  Years  War.  Special 
tour  of  the  exhibition  Wednesday,  Feb.  28 
at  12.15  p.m.  Sigmund  Samuel  Canadiana 
Building,  ROM.  To  April  1. 

An  exhibition  of  work  by  Leo  Touchet, 
a self-taught  free-lance  photographer  from 
Louisiana.  Touchet  described  the  sadness 
and  stillness  of  jazz  funerals.  Lower 
Rotunda,  ROM.  Feb.  22  to  Mar.  21. 


Ottawa  plans 
for  students  ’ 
summer  jobs 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Canada  announces  that  at  least  4,000 
career-oriented  jobs  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  university  and  community  col- 
lege students  next  summer  in  various 
federal  government  departments  across 
Canada. 

Tfie  career-oriented  program  is  open 
to  full-time  university  students  in  all 
years  of  study  and  to  community  college 
students  in  all  years  of  study  who  will 
be  returning  to  studies  in  1973-74. 

The  Commission  suggests  that  students 
interested  in  summer  employment  with 
the  federal  government  who  have  not  ap- 
plied for  a career-oriented  program  before 
Dec.  31,  1972,  should  fill  out  an  applica- 
tion form  for  non-career-oriented  em- 
ployment. Non-career-oriented  jobs  are 
mainly  in  the  labour  or  clerical  fields 
and  do  not  necessarily  draw  on  the 
students’  academic  training.  Of  course, 
those  who  have  applied  for  both  pro- 
grams may  increase  their  chances  of 
obtaining  employment.  The  same  appli- 
cation form  is  used  for  both  programs. 
The  application  for  non-career-oriented 
jobs  should  be  made  with  a Canada 
Manpower  Centre  or  student  placement 
office. 

The  Department  of  Manpower  and 
Immigration  has  announced  that  it  will 
set  up  196  special  Canada  Manpower 
Centres  for  students  across  the  country 
in  April  to  assist  the  estimated  1,272,000 
secondary  and  post-secondary  students 
who  will  be  looking  for  summer  employ- 
ment in  1973. 

“With  the  continuing  influx  of  stu- 
dents into  the  labour  market  each 
summer,  we  must  increase  our  efforts  to 
ensure  that  every  student  has  access  to 
summer  employment,”  Manpower  and 
Immigration  Minister  Robert  Andras 
said. 

“The  success  of  the  137  special  CMCs 
for  students  last  summer  indicates  that 
we  must,  concentrate  our  resources  in 
this  area.  In  1972  these  special  Student 
Centres  were  responsible  for  placing 
130,000  students  in  summer  jobs.  That 
represented  75%  of  the  students  placed 
by  all  Canada  Manpower  Centres. 

“This  year  we  will  work  closely  with 
the  provinces  to  ensure  that  our  federal 
program  and  the  provincial  programs 
will  have  greater  interaction. 

“The  department  will  again  work  with 
the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
its  ‘Operation  Placement’  program.  We 
also  wish  to  enlist  the  support  of  trade 
and  professional  associations  and  major 
industrial  employers  to  encourage  their 
further  co-operation  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  providing  job  opportunities 
for  students”. 

Close  to  900  post-secondary  students 
and  recent  graduates  will  be  employed 
at  the  Student  CMCs  to  assist  their 
fellow  students  in  finding  summer 
employment. 

Scarborough  College 

Prof.  R.  Roeder  gave  a talk  entitled  “Our 
Understanding  of  the  Universe”  on  Dec.  11 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo.  On  Jan.  17 
he  spoke  on  “Two  Problems  in  Cosinology” 
at  McMaster  University.  Also,  he  has  just 
received  notification  from  NASA  that  his 
proposal  for  use  of  the  I.U.E.  satellite  has 
been  accepted  for  early  assignment  of  time 
(Launch  expected  in  1977).  The  satellite 
will  be  used  to  look  for  Lyx  and  CIV  1549 
in  the  spectra  of  some  bright,  low-redshift 
quasars  and  like  objects. 

Prof.  Eleanor  Irwin,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Instructional  Media  Centre,  has 
completed  a 14-minute  videotape,  entitled 
“Athens  and  Athena”.  This  program  explores 
the  relationship  between  Athens  and  the 
goddess  Athena  in  the  5th  century  B.C.  To 
view  the  program,  call  Miss  Mulgrave, 
284-3232.  For  information  on  the'  content, 
call  Prof.  Irwin,  284—2171. 

Prof.  W.  Isajiw  presented  a paper  en- 
titled “Definitions  of  Ethnicity”  at  a confer- 
ence on  the  Immigrant  Experience  in  North 
America  sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion for  American  Studies,  Oct.  26,  in 
Toronto.  Prof.  Isajiw  has  been  named  Pro- 
gram Chairman  for  the  symposium  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Ethnic  Studies 
Association  in  October,  1973. 
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COMING  £ CENTS 


FEBRUARY  (Continued  from  page  3) 

22  THURSDAY 


Lectures 

Classics 

Medieval 


Latin  America 


Colloquia 

Medicine 


Physics 

Seminar 

Environment 

Music 


University  College  Series  — “Growth  and  Stability:  The  Athenian 
View”.  Prof.  Alan  Samuel.  West  Hall,  U.C.  4.10  p.m.  Coffee,  3.30  p.m. 
“The  Byzantine  People  from  the  Seventh  to  the  Eleventh  Century”. 
Prof.  N.  Oikonomides.  Library  Seminar  Room,  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies,  4.15  p.m.  (SGS  and  Medieval  Studies) 

“The  Mexican  Student  Movement  of  1968-1969”.  Prof.  Jean-Louis 
de  Lannoy.  Pendarves  Lounge,  International  Student  Centre.  8 p.m. 
( Latin  American  Studies  Committee,  I.S.P. ) 

“Basic  and  Clinical  Applications  of  Serum  Dopamine-Hydroxylase”. 
Dr.  R.  Weinshilboum,  Department  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacology, 
Mayo  Clinic.  4171  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m.  (Pharma- 
cology) 

“Surface  Acoustic  Waves  for  Fun  and  Profit”.  G.  Stegeman.  102 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 

“The  Environment  - a New  Political  Revolution”.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Scrivener,  M.P.P.  221  Haultain  Building.  4 p.m.  (Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering).  Postponed  from  Feb.  15. 

Thursday  Afternoon  Series.  Faculty  of  Music  Collegium  Musicum. 
Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  2 p.m.  No  tickets,  free. 


23  FRIDAY 


Colloquium 

Science 

Seminars 

Medicine 

Chemistry 


24  SATURDAY 

Lecture 

English 

25  SUNDAY 

Music 


Films 


26  MONDAY 

Lectures 

International  Law 


Medicine 


Workshop 

Medicine 


Music 

27  TUESDAY 


“Structuralism  and  the  History  of  Science”.  Yvon  Gautier.  524  New 
College.  3 p.m.  (IHPST) 

“Mechanisms  of  Phosphoennol-Pyruvate  Carboxykinase  Adaptation”. 
Dr.  F.  John  Ballard,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  417  Best 
Institute.  4 p.m.  ( Banting  and  Best) 

“Chemical  Kinetics  of  Simple  Things  Using  Optical  Techniques”. 
Prof.  R.  A.  Young,  York  University.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m.  (Chemistry) 


“The  Victorian  Street  Arab”.  Dr.  Alan  Cedric  Thomas.  Convocation 
Hall.  8.15  p.m.  ( Royal  Canadian  Institute ) 


Sunday  Afternoon  Series.  “The  Creation  of  The  World”  by  Milhaud 
performed  by  members  of  the  staff.  Works  for  solo  saxophone  performed 
by  Paul  Brodie.  “Angels  and  Devils”  by  Henry  Brant  for  flute  and  flute 
orchestra  performed  by  Robert  Aitken.  Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson 
Building,  3 p.m.  Tickets  $4.00  ( Student  $2.00 ) 

The  Czech  String  Quartet.  Great  Hall,  Hart  House,  3 p.m.  Free 
Stars  of  the  Kiwanis  Musical  Festival  — Part  I.  Scarborough  College. 
3.30  p.m.  Free 

Sunday  Free  Films.  “And  There  Was  No  More  Sea”  and  “The 
Endless  Chain”.  ROM  Theatre,  2.30  p.m.  Free  with  Museum 
admission. 


“War,  Peace  and  Law  in  Today’s  Divided  World”.  J.  Alan  Beesley, 
Legal  Adviser  and  Director-General,  Bureau  of  Legal  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs.  2172  Medical  Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
( International  Studies  Program ) 

“Combination  Drug  and  Irradiation  Therapy  for  Tumours  of  the 
Neuraxis”.  Dr.  W.  M.  Kirsch,  Prof,  of  Neurosurgery,  University  of 
Colorado.  2172  Medical  Sciences  Building.  5 p.m.  (Medical  Science) 
Workshop  on  Brain  Tumours,  (a)  T.  P.  Morley  on  “Current  Status  of 
Toronto  Study  of  Radiotherapy  For  Brain  Tumours”;  (b)  M.  J.  Sonley 
on  “Chemotherapy  in  Paediatric  Brain  Tumours”;  (c)  J.  A.  Kellen  and 
J.  S.  Lo  on  “Immunochemical  Approach  to  the  Study  of  Experimental 
Brain  Tumours”;  (d)  W.  Wassenaar  on  “Development  of  an  Intra- 
cerebral Glioma  Model  for  Brain  Tumour  Chemotherapy”;  (e)  C.  H. 
Tatar  on  “Methotrexate  for  Therapy  of  an  Experimental  Glioma”. 
2172  Medical  Sciences  Building.  3-5  p.m.  ( Medical  Science ) 

Informal  concert  of  Music  for  Brass.  Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  8.15  p.m.  Free. 


Lectures 

Literature 

Chemistry 


Colloquia 

Mathematics 


Seminars 

Neuroscience 

Transportation 


Panel  discussion 
Womens  studies 


“The  Lost  Plays  of  York”.  Prof.  Alexandra  F.  Johnston.  Room  3,  New 
Academic  Building.  4.30  p.m.  (Victoria  College) 

A.  R.  Gordon  Distinguished  Lecture  Series  by  Prof.  Ronald  C.  D. 
Breslow,  Mitchill  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Columbia  University.  First 
lecture  - “Reactions  in  Mixed  Complexes  as  Enzyme  Models”.  162 
Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  4.10  p.m.  ( Chemistry) 

“The  Inequality  ||f'||2'  — 4 ||'f||.||f"||  and  Some  Recent  Extensions”. 
Prof.  W.  N.  Everitt,  University  of  Dundee.  2117  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
4.10p.m.  (Mathematics) 

“Development  Systems  - New  Trend  in  Formal  Language  Theory”. 
Prof.  G.  Rozenberg,  Department  of  Computer  Science,  SUNY  at 
Buffalo.  5017B  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4.15  p.m. 

"Cerebellum,  Basal  Ganglia  and  Cerebral  Cortex  in  the  Motor  Organiza- 
tion of  Man”.  Dr.  Hans  Komhuber,  Ulm  University,  West  Germany, 
Department  of  Neurology.  2172  Medical  Sciences  Budding,  5 p.m. 
“Planning  for  Rational  Regulatory  Policy-making”.  Ray  Cope,  Vice- 
President  Research,  Canadian  Transport  Commission.  7th  seminar 
on  Transportation  Planning  and  Policy  Making  in  Canada.  S872,  Ross 
Budding,  York  U.  3 p.m.  ( U of . T York  Joint  Program  in  Trans- 
portation ) 

“Radical  Lesbianism”  - panel.  COE  Auditorium.  7.30  p.m.  (Inter- 
disciplinary Studies) 


28  WEDNESDAY 


Lecture 

Palaeontology 


Seminar 

Transportation 


Meeting 

Films 

Music 


“Nature:  Cosmic  and  Earth-bound”  series.  “Pathological  Eggshells: 
A Possible  Cause  For  The  Extinction  of  Dinosaurs”.  Dr.  H.  K.  Erben, 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Palaeontology,  Friedrich- Wilhelms  Uni- 
versity, Bonn.  8.30  p.m.  Planetarium  Lecture  Room,  Free.  ( ROM ) 
“Empirically  Estimated  Evaluation  Function  for  Transportation 
Modes”.  D.  W.  Greeno  and  M.  S.  Sommers.  Joint  Program  Research 
seminar.  Coachhouse  Conference  Room  111,  150  St.  George  St.  4 p.m. 
( U of  T/York  Joint  Program  in  Transportation ) 

Victoria  Women’s  Association  — student  program  - music  and  drama 
clubs,  Victoria  College.  Wymilwood.  2 p.m. 

National  Film  Board  Series.  “Artists”,  “The  Huntsman”,  “The  Point: 
Community”,  and  “Legal  Clinics”.  ROM  Theatre,  7 p.m.  Free 
Patrick  Li,  pianist.  Great  Hall,  Hart  House.  8.30  p.m.  (Hart  House 
Music  Committee) 


MARCH 

1 THURSDAY 

Lecture 

Humanities 

Chemistry 


Colloquium 

Physics 

Music 


Deadline 

2 FRIDAY 

Lecture 

Chemistry 

Supper 

9 FRIDAY 

Dinner  dance 


University  College  Series  - “Towards  a Definition  of  the  Humanities: 
A Physicist’s  Approach”.  Principal  A.  C.  Hollis  Hallett.  West  Hall 
U.C.  4 p.m.  Coffee,  3.30  p.m. 

A.  R.  Gordon  Distinguished  Lecture  Series  by  Prof.  Ronald  C.  D. 
Breslow.  “Studies  on  Conjugated  Systems”.  162  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4.10p.m.  (Chemistry) 

“Interatomic  Forces  in  Crystals”.  B.  N.  Brockhouse,  McMaster  U. 
102  McLennan,  Physical  Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 

Thursday  afternoon  series.  “Music  Here  and  Now”  by  Dr.  Arnold  M. 
Walter.  Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  2.10  p.m.  Free. 

U of  T/York  Joint  Program  in  Transportation  calls  for  1973-74 
research  project  proposals. 


A.  R.  Gordon  Distinguished  Lecture  Series  by  Prof.  Ronald  C.  D. 
Breslow.  “Chemical  Studies  on  Small-Ring  Compounds”.  162  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  4.10  p.m.  (Chemistry) 

Faculty  Club  Buffet  Supper.  Reception  5.30-6  p.m.  Buffet  6-8.30  p.m. 


University  Arts  Women’s  Club  - cash  bar  from  7.30  p.m.;  gourmet 
buffet  with  wine,  8 to  9 p.m.;  dancing  9 p.m.  to  1 a.m.  $11  per  person. 
Please  make  reservations  early  in  February.  Cheques  payable  to: 
Faculty  Dinner  Dance,  c/o  Mrs.  K.  Yates,  4 Avonwick  Gate,  Don  Mills 
(447-9498) 


Remanded  to  jail  for  sentence 
on  Simcoe  Hall  sit-in  charge 


Thomas  McLaughlin  was  found  guilty 
on  Feb.  .9  of  obstructing  a police  officer 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  sit-in  at  Simcoe  Hall  last 
March  12  and  was  remanded  to  jail  until 
Feb.  27  for  sentence.  A charge  of  tres- 
pass was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  was  one  of  four  per- 
sons charged  by  Metropolitan  Toronto 
police  and  brought  to  trial  after  Simcoe 
Hall  was  occupied  by  students  and 
others  from  March  10  to  12  as  a protest 
against  the  policy  of  differentiated  access 
to  the  John  P.  Robarts  Library  adopted 
by  the  Senate  on  the  evening  of  March 
10. 

Mark  Goldblatt,  a student,  and  Randi 
Reynolds,  a denturist’s  assistant,  were 
found  guilty  of  assaulting  police  and 
were  given  an  absolute  discharge  by 
Provincial  Judge  Charles  Drukarsh  on 
Dec.  1.  Evidence  in  the  trial  of  William 
Getty,  charged  with  assaulting  police, 
was  completed  last  week  and  Provincial 
Judge  M.  A.  Charles  postponed  judg- 
ment until  Feb.  19. 

At  the  outset  of  his  remarks  after  all 
evidence  had  been  heard  in  the  Mc- 
Laughlin trial.  Judge  M.  J.  Cloney  said 
those  who  had  occupied  the  Senate 
Chamber  were  undoubtedly  trespassing 
and  had  ignored  the  audible  warnings 
given.  He  pointed  out  that,  although  a 
warning  must  be  given  to  trespassers  to 
leave,  the  Ontario  Petty  Trespass  Act 
did  not  provide  that  any  time  allowance 
need  be  given  before  trespassers  must 
vacate.  Accordingly,  the  statement  made 
by  Robert  Spencer  from  inside  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  to  the  police  on  the  other 
side  of  the  barricaded  door  that  “no 
warning  has  been  given”  and  that  time 
was  needed  to  negotiate  with  the  Uni- 
versity administration  was  immaterial. 
“Mr.  Spencer  sounded  like  a very  im- 
portant person,  the  president  of  the  Stu- 
dents’ Administrative  Council,  a big 
operator,  laying  down  the  law  to  the 
University”,  said  Judge  Cloney. 

The  judge  pointed  out  that  Thomas 
Walkom,  editor  of  last  year’s  Varsity, 
who  was  near  Mr.  Spencer,  testified  that 
he  had  heard  a warning  through  the 
doors. 

Judge  Cloney  reviewed  the  evidence 
given  by  the  nine  Crown  witnesses  and 
the  10  defence  witnesses.  He  noted  in- 
consistencies in  the  testimony.  “There 
was  fabrication”,  he  said  of  some  of  the 
defence  evidence.  He  said  it  did  not 
amount  to  perjury,  it  was  more  a matter 
of  those  testifying  trying  to  throw  the 
best  possible  light  on  the  defence. 

Calling  Vice-President  John  H.  Sword, 
who  was  Acting  President  in  1971-72, 
as  a defence  witness  was  a waste  of 
time,  the  judge  said.  Dr.  Sword  gave 
evidence  that  he  wanted  the  occupiers 
out  of  the  building,  but  he  did  not  want 
them  charged  as  trespassers.  But  calling 
in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police  to 
help  the  University  security  officers  to 
clear  Simcoe  Hall  took  the  matter  out  of 


Dr.  Sword’s  hands  — it  was  a police 
matter  the  moment  they  were  asked  to 
take  over,  Judge  Cloney  said.  His  Hon- 
our pointed  out  that  Dr.  Sword’s  indica- 
tion that  he  wanted  the  occupiers  to  de- 
part had  negated  any  claim  by  those  in 
the  building  that  they  had  a right  to  be 
there. 

The  students  and  others  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  had  made  a peaceful  and 
orderly  evacuation  impossible  because 
they  had  barricaded  the  doors  and  tried 
to  push  back  into  place  a door  panel 
which  had  been  forced  into  the  room  by 
the  police  in  their  efforts  to  get  in.  Those 
in  the  chamber  could  have  avoided 
charges,  Judge  Cloney  continued,  by 
accepting  the  “reasonable  offer”  that 
had  been  made  to  permit  them  to  leave. 

But,  the  judge  said,  those  in  the  room 
were  "arrogant  and  brash”.  The  occu- 
piers who  had  been  called  to  testify  for 
Mr.  MacLaughlin  were  “a  uniquely  un- 
impressive lot”. 

University  students,  he  said,  were  en- 
titled to  make  their  views  known  when 
they  objected  to  some  decision  that  had 
been  made.  But  they  had  to  do  so  in  a 
lawful  manner.  Such  outrageous  con- 
duct as  that  displayed  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a 
totalitarian  state,  His  Honour  said. 

“I  have  to  find  that  these  people  were 
trespassing,  that  they  had  been  warned, 
and  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  police  were  acting 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty.” 

Judge  Cloney  said  he  found  Mr. 
McLaughlin  guilty  of  obstructing  Metro 
Constable  Lome  Annis  by  holding  the 
back  of  the  policeman’s  coat  while  the 
officer  was  endeavouring  to  subdue  Mark 
Goldblatt. 

“This  is  a case  of  deep  and  wide  im- 
plications”, the  judge  said.  “The  court  is 
not  going  to  treat  this  as  a trivial  mat- 
ter”. He  said  it  was  not  a spur-of-the- 
moment  action,  such  as  on  occasions 
happened  to  policemen  on  the  street. 
Ordering  a pre-sentence  report,  Judge 
Cloney  said  he  wanted  to  find  out  “what 
makes  Mr.  McLaughlin  tick.” 

At  earlier  sessions  of  the  trial,  which 
extended  over  a total  of  several  days 
from  January  into  February,  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin, who  conducted  his  own  de- 
fence, denied  that  he  had  struck  or 
obstructed  Constable  Annis.  Crown 
Counsel  William  Donaldson  submitted 
as  evidence,  which  the  judge  accepted, 
a statement  written  in  his  notebook  by 
Detective  William  Kearns  that,  at  the 
police  station  after  his  arrest,  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin “stated  that  he  jumped  on  the 
officer’s  back  (Annis)  because  he  did 
not  like  the  way  the  officer  was  handling 
his  prisoner.” 

Mr.  McLaughlin  replied,  “I  did  not  at 
any  time  make  that  statement  to  Detec- 
tive Kearns.” 

Three  supporters  of  Mr.  McLaughlin 
were  in  the  court  room  last  Friday  when 
the  accused,  who  was  a student  last  year 
but  is  not  now,  was  led  away. 
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U of  T,  Erindale  College  and  OECA  have  launched 
a major  co-operative  earth  sciences  TV  project 


Dr.  Evans  Dr.  Miller  Mr.  Harding  Dr.  Wilson 


Agreements  for  the  production  of  30 
half  hour  television  programs  on  earth 
sciences,  described  as  a breakthrough 
in  co-operation  between  two  major 
Ontario  educational  institutions,  were 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  the  Ontario 
Educational  Communications  Authority 
on  Monday. 

With  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
action, Principal  J.  Tuzo  Wilson,  of 
Erindale  College,  a recognized  world 
leader  in  the  field  of  earth  sciences,  will 
supervise  work  on  the  series,  for  which 
Noel  Moore,  film  maker  in  residence  at 
Erindale,  will  write  the  scripts  and  Ken 
MacKay  of  OECA  will  be  executive 
producer.  „ j 

Signing  the  agreements  were  C.  Malim 
Harding,  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Council;  President  John  Evans,  Dr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Moore,  T.  R.  Ide,  chairman 


Arts  and  Science 

Prof.  A.  W.  Brewer  attended  the  Second 
Conference  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation’s Climatic  Impact  Assessment  Pro- 
gram (CIAP),  held  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Nov.  4-17.  From  Nov.  28  to  Dec.  3,  Prof. 
Brewer  attended  the  U.S.  CIAP’s  Scientific 
Panel  on  the  Natural  Stratosphere  Confer- 
ence held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  On  Jan. 
19,  Prof.  Brewer  attended  a meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Coordinating  Committee  for 
GARP.  GARP,  the  Global  Atmospheric  Re- 
search Program,  is  a very  large  international 
research  program  which  is  being  jointly  pro- 
moted by  ICSU  and  the  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization.  The  next  major  event  in  the 
program  will  be  the  GARP  Atlantic  Tropical 
Experiment  planned  to  be  held  off  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  in  the  summer  of  ’74.  About 
25  ships  from  different  nations  will  par- 
ticipate for  a period  of  three  months.  Canada 
will  contribute  one  ship. 

University  College 

Prof.  V.  E.  Graham  delivered  the  Eras- 
mus Lecture  at  Victoria  College  on  Feb.  6. 
His  subject  was  “Poetry  as  Propaganda  in 
Sixteenth  Century  France”. 

Victoria  College 

At  the  annual  Convention  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association  held  in  New  York  in 
December,  Prof.  John  McClelland  gave 
a paper  entitled  “Rhetoric  and  Catharsis  in 
the  Early  Renaissance”. 

Prof.  H.  L.  M.  Mayer  gave  a lecture  on 


and  chief  executive  officer  of  OECA,  and 
Dr.  Lewis  Miller,  director  of  program- 
ming for  OECA. 

In  opening  remarks  at  the  signing 
ceremony  in  Massey  College,  Dr.  Wilson 
said  that  the  impetus  for  the  project 
had  come  from  Erindale  College  and 
that  OECA  had  wholeheartedly  accepted 
the  idea.  A great  deal  of  material  has 
already  been  filmed,  much  of  it  at  the 
international  geological  congress  held  in 
Canada  last  year.  In  the  year  ahead, 
unique  geological  features  across  Canada 
and  the  world  are  to  be  filmed.  The 
series  is  to  cost  $250,000  to  produce  and 
should  be  ready  to  be  aired  next  fall  on 
Channel  19,  the  OECA’s  Toronto  outlet. 

When  used  in  classrooms,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a text  book  now  being  com- 
pleted by  Dr.  Wilson,  the  series  can  be 
the  basis  for  credit  and  non-credit  earth 
sciences  courses  in  both  universities  and 


Jan.  30  at  McGill  University  on  “Der  spatho- 
fische  Dichter  und  seine  maere”. 

Three  members  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment, Profs.  J.  D.  Baird,  F.  J.  D.  Hoeniger 
and  W.  D.  Shaw  have  been  awarded  Canada 
Council  Leave  Fellowships  for  1973-74. 

Applied  Science 
and  Engineering 

Prof.  H.  R.  Rice  attended  a meeting  of 
the  International  Organizing  Committee  of 
World  Mining  Congresses,  held  in  Warsaw, 
Poland,  Dec.  13-15,  as  a Canadian  member. 
The  Committee  represents  the  mineral  in- 
dustries of  some  42  countries,  and  mounts 
International  Mining  Congresses  periodi- 
cally, the  latest  being  the  Seventh,  held  in 
Bucharest,  Rumania,  in  September,  1972. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Wonham  presented  semi- 
nars on  multivariable  control  theory  at  the 
Department  of  Information  Science,  Stan- 
ford University  (Palo  Alto)  on  Jan.  16,  and 
at  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, Rice  University  (Houston)  on  Jan.  17. 

Forestry 

Dean  V.  J.  Nordin  and  Profs.  K.  A. 
Armson,  J.  J.  Balatinecz  and  D.  V.  Love 
attended  a conference  in  Ottawa  of  Cana- 
dian Forest  Schools,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
National  Science  Council  of  Canada.  The 
conference  was  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a national  program  of  research  in 
forestry,  and  took  place  Jan.  18-19. 

Prof.  K.  A.  Armson  was  a guest  speaker 
at  the  Lakehead  University  Forestry  Associa- 


secondary  schools.  It  will  be  the  most 
up-to-date  reference  source  in  the  world 
for  specialists  in  the  field. 

“Every  text  book  in  the  area  is  out- 
of-date”,  said  Noel  Moore.  “The  last 
decade  has  seen  so  many  discoveries 
and  developments  that  existing  material 
has  not  kept  pace.” 

The  facilities  of  U of  T’s  Instructional 
Media  Centre  are  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  programs. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Harding  and  Dr. 
Evans,  other  U of  T representatives  at 
the  signing  ceremony  were  Vice-Provost 
Peter  Meincke,  until  recently  an  asso- 
ciate dean  at  Erindale;  Dean  E.  A. 
Robinson,  Erindale  College,  one  of  the 
general  educational  consultants  for  the 
project;  Associate  Dean  W.-  J.  Huggett 
of  Erindale,  and  Douglas  Todgham, 
director  of  the  Instructional  Media 
Centre. 


tion,  Fifth  Annual  Symposium,  Jan.  27,  in 
Thunder  Bay.  The  title  of  his  talk  was  “The 
Future  of  Forestry”. 

Music 

At  the  Canadian  Association  for  18th 
Century  Studies  biennial  Meeting  in  Saska- 
toon. Prof.  Godfrey  Ridout  read  a paper, 
“The  Reconstruction  of  Colas  et  Colinette” 
on  Nov.  9. 

Architecture 

Prof.  Gerald  Hodge  chaired  the  Intro- 
ductory Debate  of  the  Historical  Urbaniza- 
tion in  North  America  Conference  at  York 
University.  The  debate,  held  on  January  24, 
had  as  its  subject,  “Toronto’s  Past  — Is  It 
Worth  Saving?” 

Management  Studies 

Prof.  John  Crispo  participated  in  a 
one  day  seminar  of  Human  Behaviour 
Research  Group  Limited  with  Robert 
Theobald,  author  of  Habit  and  Habitat,  on 
Nov.  17  at  Toronto.  From  Nov.  27  to  Dec. 
4,  he  participated  in  the  Ditchley  Confer- 
ence on  “Industrial  Unrest”  and  attended 
meetings  with  government,  management  and 
union  officials  in  London,  England.  He  also 
attended  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Research  Association  as  a 
Board  member  and  as  a discussant  for  a 
session  on  “Collective  Bargaining  and  Pro- 
fessionalism,” Dec.  28-29. 

Prof.  J.  V.  Poapst  attended  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Allied  Social 
Sciences  in  December. 


FAFP  award 
for  sociologist 

The  Foreign  Area  Fellowship  Program 
(FAFP),  New  York  City,  has  awarded 
a Collaborative  Research  Training  Pro- 
ject in  Brazil  jointly  to  Profs.  Harry 
Makler  of  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
the  Institute  of  Quantitative  Analysis  and 
member  of  the  International  Studies 
Program,  and  Paulo  Brandao,  Departa- 
mento  de  Economia  Aplicada,  Universi- 
dade  Federal  da  Bahia,  Salvador,  Brazil. 

The  Training  Project,  which  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  summer  of  1973,  is 
concerned  with  “The  Role  of  the  Salva- 
dor Industrial  Elite  in  the  Social  and 
Economic  Development  of  Bahia”.  It 
will  attempt  to  determine  the  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  Salvador  in- 
dustrial elite,  changes  in  its  relationships 
with  institutions  and  groups  important 
to  development,  and  the  contribution  of 
industry  to  regional  economic  growth. 
The  award  to  Prof.  Makler  is  the  only 
one  made  for  1973  to  a staff  member  of 
a Canadian  institution. 

The  grant  provides  support  for  six 
qualified  graduate  students  from  four 
Latin  and  North  American  universities 
to  join  Profs.  Makler  and  Brandao’s 
study.  These  students  will  receive  in- 
struction in  survey  research,  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  designing  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire, the  actual  interviewing  of 
industrial  leaders  and  will  engage  in 
preliminary  data  analysis.  ( Students  in- 
terested in  this  or  other  FAFP  training 
projects  might  write  to  the  Foreign 
Area  Fellowship  Program,  110  E.  59th 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y.  10022}) 
Opportunities  are  being  offered  through 
various  sources  for  staff  and  graduate 
students  to  involve  themselves  in  pro- 
jects in  Latin  America  (FAFP  is  only 
one  of  them  ) . 

Prof.  Makler  will  leave  for  Brazil  in 
the  late  spring  of  1973  and  return  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  a year  later. 

Prof  Brooks  wins  award 
for  “The  Prairie  School” 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Society  of  Architectural  Historians  made 
two  presentations  of  the  Alice  Davis 
Hitchcock  Book  Award  for  the  most  dis- 
tinguished work  of  scholarship  in  the 
history  of  architecture  published  in  1971 
and  1973  by  North  American  scholars. 

One  of  the  recipients  was  Prof.  H. 
Allen  Brooks  (Fine  Art)  for  his  book 
The  Prairie  School  (U  of  T Press).  The 
other  award  went  to  Prof.  Thomas  F. 
Mathews  of  Brooklyn  College  for  The 
Early  Churches  of  Constantinople:  Archi- 
tecture and  Liturgy. 

Prof.  Brooks  has  taught  at  Toronto 
since  1958.  He  is  a past  president  of  the 
Society  of  Architectural  Historians  and 
has  served  as  a director.  He  has  received 
a fellowship  from  the  Canada  Council 
and  research  grants  from  the  Council  and 
the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies. 

Houses  for  rent 

4-bedroom  (or  3 plus  study)  furn- 
ished house  for  rent  summer  1973- 
summer  1974  (exact  dates  to  be  ar- 
ranged) . Yonge-Eglinton-Sherwood  Park 
area.  Quiet  residential  street  close  to 
shopping,  TTC.  Garden,  piano,  basement 
playroom.  References  required.  $375/ 
month.  483—4436. 

Furnished  townhouse  within  walking 
distance  of  the  University.  Available 
June  22  until  the  end  of  August  (nego- 
tiable). 4 bedrooms,  large  study.  Quiet 
neighbourhood.  $ 100/week  including 
utilities.  924-8976. 


Leonardo  da  Vinci  show 
in  Medical  Sciences  foyer 

An  exhibition  of  models  and  drawings 
based  on  the  famous  notebooks  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  can  be  seen  in  the 
main  foyer  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building  each  week  day  until  March  8. 

The  exhibition,  loaned  by  IBM 
Canada  Ltd.,  has  been  organized  by  the 
Institute  for  the  History  and  Philosophy 
of  Science  and  Technology. 
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Doctoral  enrolment  cut  unwise 


says  Graduate  School  Association 


The  following  statement  on  employ- 
ment prospects  for  Ph.D.  graduates  has 
been  issued  by  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Graduate  Schools: 

There  have  been  recent  reports  of  cur- 
rent large  scale  unemployment  of  per- 
sons holding  Ph.D.  degrees,  as  well  as 
forecasts  suggesting  future  employment 
difficulties.  These  speculations  are  not 
substantiated  by  the  actual  experience  of 
recent  doctoral  graduates. 

In  1969,  the  Ontario  Council  on 
Graduate  Studies  collected  information 
about  the  first  employment  of  all  those 
who  obtained  Ph.D.s  in  Ontario  in  the 
preceding  five  years.  This  information 
has  been  obtained  each  year  since  for 
each  new  Ph.D.  and  last  year,  and  this 
year  was  extended  to  cover  all  of  Canada. 

Tables  give  the  facts  for  the  1971-72 
academic  year  and  compare  them  with 
those  for  1964-69,  which  was  a period 
in  which  most  new  Ph.D.s  had  a choice 
of  several  attractive  job  offers.  The  fol- 
lowing summarizes  the  main  points 
brought  out  in  these  tables. 

In  most  universities  the  information 
was  collected  when  the  student  handed 
in  his  thesis  to  the  graduate  school.  At 
that  time,  96%  of  the  Ph.D.s  had  jobs.  Of 
the  remaining  4%  (shown  as  “unem- 
ployed” in  the  tables),  some  will  since 
have  obtained  employment,  some  were 
not  actively  seeking  employment,  and 
some  are  no  doubt  unemployed.  This  is 
essentially  no  change  from  last  year.  In 

1970- 71  there  were  1446  Ph.D.  gradu- 
ates in  Canada,  of  whom  72  did  not  have 
jobs  when  the  thesis  was  turned  in;  for 

1971- 72  the  corresponding  figures  are 
1446  and  53. 

The  unemployment  rate  of  new  Ph.D.s 
is,  therefore,  less  than  4%.  Of  course,  this 
is  much  higher  than  the  rate  for  the 
whole  stock  of  Ph.D.s  in  the  population, 
and  the  4%  figure  should  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  6%  general  unemployment 
rate  in  Canada,  but  rather  with  the  12% 
rate  of  the  young  people  in  the  work 
force. 

We  are  in  a period  of  general  em- 
ployment difficulties.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  that  framework,  the  doctoral  employ- 
ment picture  is  good.  Even  if  it  were 
not,  it  would  be  unwise  to  reduce  new 
enrolment  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
business  climate,  since  those  now  enter- 
ing Ph.D.  studies  will  not  emerge  for 
five  years.  Surely  we  are  not  to  plan  five 
years,  ahead  on  the  assumption  of  con- 
tinued business  recession. 

It  is  important  to  ask  what  kind  of 
jobs  these  new  Ph.D.s  have  taken.  In 
summary,  the  pattern  has  shifted  only 
slightly  from  the  boom  years  of  the  late 
60s.  Then,  as  now,  the  vast  majority  are 
doing  worthwhile  things  appropriate  to 
the  investment  made  in  their  education 
by  themselves  and  by  the  community. 

The  most  noticeable  shifts  are  a de- 
crease in  university  teaching  and  in  indus- 
trial employment.  In  1964-69,  48%  had 
university  teaching  posts  as  their  first 
employment;  this  year  the  figure  was 
38%.  Industrial  employment  of  Ph.D.s 
has  never  been  as  important  a factor  as 
one  might  hope.  In  the  60s  it  accounted 
for  13%  of  the  graduates;  last  year  this 
number  fell  to  9%.  Also  stable  is  the  frac- 
tion obtaining  post-doctoral  research  fel- 
lowships. These  post-doctoral  research 
years  are  a normal  part  of  the  career 


pattern  for  those  preparing  for  careers  in 
university  or  government  science.  One 
quarter  of  the  new  Ph.D.s  are  still  follow- 
ing this  route  just  as  they  did  in  the 
60s.  An  interesting  change  is  that, 
whereas  two-thirds  of  these  fellowships 
were  held  outside  Canada  in  the  60s, 
this  year  two-thirds  were  in  Canada.  In 
part,  this  tendency  reflects  the  growing 
reputation  of  some  departments  in  inter- 
national science. 

The  drop  in  university  teaching  and  in 
industrial  employment  is  made  up  mostly 
by  increases  in  the  percentages  engaged 
in  a variety  of  occupations  shown  as 
“Other”,  as  well  as  by  the  increase  in 
“Unemployment”.  The  “Other”  category 
includes  employment  in  business  and  fi- 
nance, self-employment,  consulting  firms, 
high  school  teaching,  school  administra- 
tion, and,  no  doubt,  a variety  of  other 
jobs. 

There  are  interesting  figures  concern- 
ing the  geographical  location  of  the  new 
Ph.D.s  and  how  this  varies  with  immigra- 
tion status.  Data  is  not  available  under 
this  heading  for  all  of  Canada,  but  the 
Ontario  figures  are  thought  to  be  typical. 
Of  the  Canadian  citizens,  85%  are  located 
in  Canada,  as  are  65%  of  those  with 
landed  immigrant  status.  In  contrast, 
69%  of  those  on  student  visas  are  located 
outside  Canada.  Contrary  to  what  some 
have  suggested,  this  shows  a significant 
difference  between  those  with  landed 
immigrant  status  and  those  on  student 
visas.  Most  landed  immigrants  intend  to 
remain  here,  and  the  data  show  a high 
retention  rate  in  Canada  of  potentially 
valuable  citizens. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  training  in 
Canada  of  those  on  student  visas  is  a 
contribution  to  our.  international  role,  for 
of  the  69%  who  left  Canada  on  graduation, 
70%  returned  to  their  home  countries.  An 
equal  number  remained  in  Canada,  and 
very  few  went  elsewhere.  Thus,  one  of 
two  things  is  happening  to  those  here  as 
foreign  students.  Either  Canada  is  retain- 
ing the  services  of  the  people  trained 
here  or  they  are  returned  to  their  home- 
land. If  they  are  from  a developing 
country  this  represents  an  important  con- 
tribution to  world  progress.  If  they  are 
from  an  industrially'developed  area,  they 
represent  a part  of  the  Canadian  role  in 
international  scholarship.  The  total  num- 
ber of  those  on  student  visas  was  11%  of 
those  graduating.  This  is  an  adequate 
but  minimal  level  of  involvement  for  a 
country  like  Canada  on  the  international 
university  scene.  It  may  be  noted  that  in 
1970-71  the  total  number  of  Ph.D.  de- 
grees awarded  in  Canada  to  persons  of 
all  nationalities  was  about  1400;  in  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  in  United  States  univer- 
sities alone,  528  Canadians  received 
Ph.D.s  and  55%  of  these  returned  im- 
mediately to  Canada. 

There  may  be  further  shifts  in  doctoral 
employment  areas  over  the  next  year  or 
two.  There- may  be  a larger  number  of 
people  working  in  less  traditional  fields. 
We  regard  this  as  desirable,  but  we  also 
consider  that  there  are  unlikely  to  be 
dramatic  permanent  shifts  in  employ- 
ment. The  graduate  school  enrolments 
have  not  grown  for  two  years,  indeed, 
in  some  fields  there  are  indications  that 
insufficient  students  are  now  entering  to 
provide  the  needs  of  society  five  years 
hence. 


Youth  is  now  more  the  centre  of  attention 
than  sin , sex  and  taxes  says  psychiatrist 


“Youth,  like  sin,  sex,  and  taxes,  has 
been  from  time  immemorial  a topic  of 
angered,  anguished  and  inconclusive  dis- 
cussion. More  recently,”  writes  Dr. 
Quentin  Rae-Grant,  Psychiatrist  in  Chief 
of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in 
Toronto,  “it  has  moved  into  place  of 
primacy  in  conversation,  news  media  and 
publications  as  the  other  subjects  have 
declined  in  their  value  as  detonators  of 
dissension.” 

Sin,  he  says,  is  largely  the  province  of 
the  pedant,  prelate  or  primitive,  as  the 
rest  go  about  the  job  of  doing  it  rather 
than  worrying  or  agonizing  over  it.  Sex 
has  been  so  subject  to  questionnaire, 


interview,  testing  and  photography  that 
we  now  have  all  the  information,  but 
few  of  the  facts. 

Dr.  Rae-Grant,  who  is  also  professor 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  U of  T De- 
partment of  Psychiatry,  makes  these  ob- 
servations in  the  introduction  to  a book, 
Youth,  Problems  and  Approaches,  that 
sets  out  to  explore  the  subject  and  supply 
some  of  the  missing  data.  The  book  is 
edited  by  Dr.  S.  J.  Shamsie,  clinical 
director  of  the  Tfiistletown  Regional 
Centre  for  disturbed  children  and  an 
associate  professor  of  psychiatry  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

The  book  contains  contributions  by 
many  distinguished  scholars. 


STAFF  NOTES 


Physical  & Health  Education 

Prof.  K.  A.  W.  Wipper  served  as  chaiW 
man  of  a group  session  on  Recreational 
Boating  and  Canoeing  in  which  all  aspects 
of  camp  waterfronts,  layouts,  programming, 
equipping,  etc.,  were  discussed.  Also,  he 
presented  a special  session  on  white  water 
canoeing.  The  dates  of  this  first  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Aquatics  were  Nov. 
14-17,  in  Quebec  City. 

Prof.  M.  E.  Berridge  also  attended  the 
First  International  Aquatics  Conference 
“Waters  of  the  World;  Use  and  Conserva- 
tion” run  by  the  Canadian  Council  for 
National  Co-operation  in  Aquatics.  Prof. 
Berridge  is  a vice-chairman  of  C.C.C.A.  - 
the  representative  of  the  Canadian  Girl 
Guides’  National  Camping  Committee  and 
helped  in  planning  and  conducting  the 
conference. 

Prof.  Roselyn  E.  Stone  presented  a 
paper  “A  Phenomenological  Analysis  of  the 
Act  of  Pole-Vaulting”  at  the  Third  Annual 
Canadian  Psycho-Motor  and  Sport  Psycho- 
logy Symposium  in  Vancouver  in  October 
and  attended  the  Fourth  Annual  Symposium 
of  this  group  at  Waterloo  in  October.  At  the 
latter  meeting  she  was  elected  to  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  Psycho-Motor  Learning  and 
Sport  Psychology  Committee. 

Prof.  J.  D.  McClements  presented  a 
paper  “Visual-Kinesthetic  Disparity:  Input 
or  Output?”  at  the  Fourth  Canadian  Psycho- 
Motor  Learning  and  Sports  Psychology  Sym- 
posium at  University  of  Waterloo  on  Oct.  24. 
He  also  presented  a paper  “Sport  and  Psy- 
chology” at  the  Canadian  Academy  of 
Sport  Medicine’s  Grey  Cup  Symposium  in 
Hamilton,  Dec.  2. 

Hygiene 

Dr.  R.  J.  Shephard  participated  in  a 
workshop  on  “How  to  Operate  an  Exercise 
Program  for  Coronary  Heart  Disease 
Patients”  held  at  the  Toronto  Rehabilita- 
tion Centre,  Jan.  20  and  21.  He  presented 
lectures  on  “The  Physiology  of  Exercise” 
and  “The  Principles  of  Exercise  Testing”. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Rudehman  visited  the  Institute 
of  Nutrition  of  Central  America  and  Panama 
in  Guatemala  City,  Jan.  13-24th  as  member 
of  a Review  Team  for  a research  project  on 
the  measurement  of  intestinal  malabsorption 
under  field  conditions. 

Dr.  W.  Harding  le  Riche  spoke  to  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  North  York  General 
Hospital  on  Dec.  13,  on  “Recent  Trends  in 
Medical  Organization  in  Ontario”.  On  Jan. 
13,  he  gave  a paper  entitled  “An  Epidemio- 
logist Looks  at  Communicable  Diseases, 
Whether  Notifiable  or  Not”,  at  a symposium 
on  (1)  Epidemiology  and  Our  Community, 
and  ( 2 ) Tropical  and  Parasitic  Diseases  and 
Health,  at  Toronto  General  Hospital.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Oakville  Branch  of  the  Cana- 
dian Red  Cross  Society  on  Feb.  5 his  topic 
was  “Self-Induced  Diseases”. 

Dr.  Michael  M.  Lenczner  addressed  the 
Ninety-Ninth  Annual  Convention,  Ontario 
Veterinary  Association,  on  Jan.  28,  at  the 
Four  Seasons  Sheraton  Hotel,  on  “Medical 
and  Epidemiological  Aspects  of  ( 1 ) Tri- 
chinellosis,  (2)  Taeniasis”. 


Education 

Prof.  W.  Grieg  is  co-editor  of  an  an- 
thology of  prose  and  poetry,  called  Dialogue , 
published  in  December  by  McMillan  of 
Canada,  Limited.  He  has  been  invited  to 
prepare  a paper  for  the  Commonwealth 
Conference,  on  Teacher  Education  to  be 
held  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  from  Apr.  26  to 
May  6. 

Prof.  V.  K.  Gilbert  atended  a workshop 
sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Council  for  Lead- 
ership in  Educational  Administration  Jan. 
13  and  14. 

J.  D.  Wood  attended  the  conference  of 
the  Ontario  Association  of  Educational  Ad- 
ministrative Officers  on  Nov.  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
which  was  held  in  Toronto,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Faculty  to  this  organization. 
He  has  been  active  in  the  planning  com- 
mittee for  the  emerging  Ontario  Council  for 
Leadership  in  Educational  Administration. 

Truth  and  Fantasy,  edited  by  Prof.  Ken- 
neth Weber  with  Prof.  Hogarth  of  the 
University  of  Guelph  has  been  published 
(May,  1972)  for  use  in  junior  schools.  The 
book  is  an  anthology  of  original  poems  and 
Canadian  ballads. 

Prof.  A.  Balins  attended  the  National 
Council  for  Geographic  Education  in  Mil- 
waukee, Nov.  25  to  28. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Meiklejohn  conducted  a 
one-day  workshop  in  Winnipeg  for  the 
Manitoba  Home  Economics  Teacher’s  Asso- 
ciation on  Oct.  27.  The  focus  was  the  deci- 
sion-making in  the  family.  On  Nov.  15  Mrs. 
Meiklejohn  gave  a lecture  titled  “Values: 
What  is  Important  to  You”  to  the  Worlds  of 
Women  classes  at  Seneca  College  of  Ap- 
plied Arts  and  Technology. 

Aerospace  Studies 

Dr.  H.  S.  Ribner  attended  a meeting  on 
industrial  jet  noise  research  sponsored  by 
tthe  U.S.  government,  Washington,  Jan.  15. 

Prof.  I.  I.  Glass  gave  a lecture  on 
“Space  and  Man”  on  Jan.  19  at  the  Third 
Annual  Professional  Engineers  Day,  con- 
vened by  the  North  Bay  chapters  of 
A.P.E.O.  and  E.I.C. 

Ph.D.  Orals 

All  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  have 
the  right  to  attend  Ph.D.  Oral  Examinations. 

Thursday,  February  22 

Stephen  R.  Dakin,  Department  of  Psy- 
chology. “Motivational  Aspects  of  Self- 
Evaluation”.  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  A.  J. 
Arrowood.  Round  Room,  Massey  College. 
2 p.m. 

Sten  Oscar  Kjellberg,  Department  of  Poli- 
tical Economy.  “Dr.  Ernst  Wigforss  and  the 
Swedish  Debate  on  Industrial  Democracy”. 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  M.  Brownstone. 
Room  108,  16  Hart  House  Circle.  2 p.m. 

Monday,  February  26 

Miss  M.  Wiszniewska,  Department  of 
Physics.  “Nuclear  Quadrupole  Resonance 
Studies  of  Displacine  Phase  Transitions  in 
Potassium  and  Ammonium  Hexabromopla- 
tinate”.  Thesis  Supervisor:  Prof.  R.  L. 

Armstrong.  Room  108,  16  Hart  House  Circle. 
10  a.m. 


Needs  of  younger  staff  weighed 
against  higher  echelon  raises 


The  following  communication  has  been 
received  from  Prof.  W.  W.  Sawyer,  Pro- 
fessor jointly  to  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion: 

I should  like  to  dissociate  myself 
from  advice  recently  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Budget  Committee,  that,  in 
order  to  keep  increasing  salaries  in  “a 
period  of  financial  stringency”  we  should 
be  prepared  for  “reallocation  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  academic  staff  establishment”. 
Consider  two  ways  in  which  $10,000 
could  be  cut  from  the  budget.  One  way 
would  be  to  deny  the  3.5  per  cent 
across-the-board  increase  to  ten  profes- 
sors whose  salary  is  already  above  $30,- 
000.  The  other  way  is  to  dismiss  a lec- 
turer who  is  on  the  minimum  salary.  As 
one  of  the  ten  professors  who  might  be 
involved,  I would  feel  myself  guilty  of 
incredible  egotism  if  I regarded  the  in- 
crease in  luxury  and  security  gained  by 
a further  increase  in  an  already  high 
salary  to  outweigh  the  total  destruction 
of  a young  colleague’s  opportunity  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family. 

Something  has  been  wrong  with  our 
priorities  for  a long  time.  In  business, 


where  a man  may  be  engaged  in  some 
job  of  little  interest  and  doubtful  value, 
salary  is  a natural  inducement.  Univer- 
sities have  the  advantage  that,  in  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  they  can  offer 
an  extremely  satisfying  life.  A good  uni- 
versity is  staffed  by  men  and-  women 
who  are  obsessed  by  the  desire  to  know 
more.  To  attract  such  people,  our  first 
priority  should  be  to  provide  the  best 
possible  libraries  and  laboratories;  to 
attract  good  teachers  we  should  provide 
conditions  in  which  effective  teaching 
can  be  done  - which  we  are  far  from 
doing  at  present,  with  our  classes  of  200 
students.  If  we  put  exclusive  emphasis 
on  personal  salary  we  shall  attract,  not 
scholars  and  teachers,  but  academic 
careerists.  Of  course,  a professor  should 
not  be  expected  to  live  in  poverty,  but 
the  poverty  line  has  surely  not  yet 
crossed  the  $20,000  mark.  Some  senior 
professors  may  be  driven  to  demand 
larger  salaries  by  the  fear  of  what  infla- 
tion may  do  to  a pension  if  one  happens 
to  survive  retirement  by  30  years.  A pen- 
sion scheme  tied  to  the  cost  of  living 
might  be  a more  sensible,  as  well  as  a 
more  economical  way,  of  relieving  this 
pressure. 


